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HELEN'S FAULT. 
PART L 

THE MOSS HUT. 



CHAPTER I. 

''Oh, dear Aunt Eleanor/^ cried Helen, 
running one morning into Mrs. Thornton's 
room ; '' it is such a lovely day, — and we 
finished the hut in the wood yesterday, and 
we want so much to go and play in it, — 
need we do our lessons this morning ?'' 

Mrs. Thornton was standing before her 
glass finishing her dressing, for it was not 
much past eight o'clock. 

" No, you need not,'' she said. 

" But must we do them in the afternoon ? 
it wiU be the best part of the day," said 
Helen : " it will be so tiresQme to have to 
J^ave our plav when we have got quite into 
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it. Dear Aunt Eleanor V in a most be- 
seeching tone^ ''maynH we have a whole 
holiday this once — just this once l^' 
^ AuntEleanorlookedrather grave. Her maid 
saw her face in the glass^ as she stood behind 
her fastening her dress ; but Helen did not. 

'' Yes, my dear," she said, ^^ I will allow 
you to have a whole holiday." 

" Thank you, thank you, darling Aunt 
Eleanor," cried Helen, clapping her hands. 
She ran towards the door, and then came 
back again to the dressing-table. 

'' Aunt Eleanor," she said, '' we mean to 
have a feast in our hut, — a feast for a house- 
warming, Maurice says. May we ask Mrs. 
Hudson to let us have two cheesecake&t — ^two 
little cheesecakes. Aunt Eleanor?" 

" You may, my dear/' 

" Or may we have four ? — ^it will be only 
one a-piece." 

" Very well." 

" And might we have a few strawberries, 
— just a few, — ^and a spoonful of white sugar, 
and Mary's doll's jug full of cr^am T 
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'^ Yc», Helen^ you may. What else do 
you wish for ?'^ 

" Oh, if you would be so very good as to 
let us have a tiny bit of meat for the top- 
dish; it would be so nice. It would look like 
a real dinner. May we have a piece of meat V* 

Mrs. Thornton sat do^n. She had finished 
dressing. She took Helen's hand, and drew 
her towards her. 

" In short, Helen/' she said, '^ you want 
a dish of cheesecakes, and a dish of straw- 
berries, and a dish of meat, — and cream and 
sugar, and anything else you can get.'' 

" It will look very bad to have only one 
side-dish, will it not. Aunt Eleanor ?" 

" And you would like to have a tartlet or 
a custard for the second, you mean?" 

" Oh yes; that would be delightftil !" 

*' My dear Helen, there is no harm in 
your wishing to have all these things, and 
no harm in your asking for them; but I 
should be much better pleased, if you would 
make your requests in a more straightfor- 
ward manner, I do not at all like this way 
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you have of trying to get what you want 
little by little. It is not quite open, — ^not 
quite honest, my dear/' 

Helen blushed up to the eyes, and hung 
down her head. Two or three tears rolled 
down her cheek. 

'' I am not angry with you, my love," 
said her kind aunt. '^ But do not you think 
it would have been much better if you had 
said at once, 'Aunt Eleanor, may we have a 
whole holiday, and may we have a feast,* 
instead of asking, as you did, first for half a 
holiday, then for a whole; then for two 
cheesecakes, then for four ; and so on. Do 
not you think so, Helen ?*' 

Helen made no reply, but looked the pic- 
ture of confusion, while her tears began to 
fall faster. She could never bear the least 
blame. She cared much less for doinff what 
was wrong, than for being found fault with 
for doing what was wrong; provided she 
could escape the blame, she did not much 
trouble herself about the action. This was 
a very sad defect. 
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'' Now, Helen, you need not cry any 
more/^ said Mrs. Thornton, drying the little 
girl's eyes with her pocket-handkerchief; 
"you have done nothing very wrong this 
time; — ^the]next time you come to beg for 
anything, let me know what you want at 
once — ^that is all. If you would make a 
resolution to try to do this, it would be 
much better than crying. And now run 
away; I will send word to Mrs. Hudson 
what you are to have for your feast.'' 

Helen walked from the room, — she did 
not run this time. She waited a little to 
recover herself, and then went down stairs 
to the schoolroom. 



CHAPTER II. 

''Well, Helen, may we?" exclaimed her 
cousins, Mary and Maurice, as she opened 
the schoolroom door. 

" Oh, no, I see we mayn't," cried Maurice, 
in atone of vexation, as he looked at her 
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face, which still bore traces of tears. '' How 
tiresome!" 

" Aunt Eleanor says we may have a holi- 
day," said Helen. 

Maurice danced about the room> and flung 
the lesson-book, from which he had been 
learning, up to the ceiling. Then stopping 
short in the middle of his ecstaoy, he said, 

'' Then what has been the matter^ Nelly? 
Something has, I can see by yotur eyes." 

'' Oh, nothing, nothing," said Helen 
hastily. 

'' Something has, though," said Mary. 
^' Do teU us, Nelly dear!" 

'^ Indeed, it's nothing. I wish yon would 
not teaze so, Mary." 

Mary had no intention of teazing, so she 
made no further inquiries as to the cause 
of her cousin's red eyes, and Helen con- 
tinued: 

" Aunt Eleanor says we may have a whole 
— ^whole holiday ; and we may have a feast ; 
and Mrs. Hudson is to give us cheesecakes, 
and strawberries, and meat> and cream^ and 
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sugar^ and tartlets^ and custards^ and all 
sorts of things/' 

'' Oh, what a grand feast we shall have \" 
cried Maurice. *' Are we really to have all 
that, though ? Did mamma say so ? Why, 
we shall hardly have room enough upon the 
table for our dinner. It will be a lord 
mayor's show — feast, I mean. Let me see," 
and he began counting upon his fingers; 
"meat, one; cheesecakes, two; strawberries, 

three ; tartlets, four ; custards " 

'' Oh, perhaps W6 shall not have bbth tart- 
lets and custards," interrupted Helen. 

" Why you said so," said Maurice, '' and 
all sorts of things besides." 

" Well, cream and sugar," said Helen. 
''I declare you said besides cream and 
sugar. Now did she not, Mary?" appealing 
to his sister. 

" I thought so, certainly," replied Mary. 

'' I wish you would not exaggerate so, 

Helen," cried Maurice, pettishly. '' You 

idways do exaggerate so much. I dare 

say we are to have nothing after all but 
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an old dry crust, and two or three straw- 
berries." 

'' What nonsense you talk ! But you are 
always so particular, Maurice. If I say the 
least little bit more than is quite exact, you 
always say I exaggerate so; and I am sure 
it can't matter a bit." 

^^ Well, mamma says it does ; and that we 
may get into a habit of being careless about 
truth, by saying a little too much in the sort 
of way you do." 

'VOr by saying a little too little," added 
Mary. 

" Well, I am sure I did not mean to tell 
an untruth ; and it is very hard that you 
should call me a story-teller just because I 
said, ' custards and all sorts of things.^ " 

'^ There you are, — at it again," cried 
Maurice. 

" He never said you were a story-teller, 
Helen, indeed," said Mary. 

'^ But he meant it, though; and that is 
just as bad." And Helen's tears began to 
flow again. 
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'' Indeed^ I never meant any such thing, 
Nelly/' said Maurice ; '' so don't cry, there's 
a good girl. We shall have our happy 
day quite spoilt. Now do smile again, and 
I won't even say that you exaggerate." 

Helen dried her eyes, and the little party 
were soon as merry and as in great good 
humour as if no little disagreement had hap- 
pened. 

The nursery-maid now came in with rather 
a large basket in her hand. 

" Mrs. Hudson has put everything into 
this basket. Miss Mary, that your mamma 
said you were to have for your feast." 

" Oh, what a famous basket," cried Mau- 
rice, running up to Martha. " I wonder if it 
it 's full — ^I wonder what we've got ?" and he 
seized hold of the handle of the lid. 

'^ Oh, don't, Maurice!" exclaimed Mary 
and Helen at once. '^Martha, don't let 
him. It will spoil all the pleasure if we 
know beforehand. It wiU be so nice to un- 
pack the basket at the hut. It will be just 
as if you were to come in from hunting. 
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Maurice^ and we did not know what you 
would bring ub for dinner^ till we looked into 
your game-bag^ as we do when papa comes 
in from shooting/' 

" Very well — ^very well ; I won't look/' 
said good-natured Maurice^ shutting down 
the lid. " But I saw — ^what do you think I 
saw?" 

" Oh, tell us !" cried Helen. 

'' And a minute ago you did not want me 
even to look. I am not going to tell you." 

'' Oh, no," said Mary, '' don't teU. We 
shall soon know, Helen." 

^^ Yes, we shaU soon know," replied Helen, 
dancing about. 

" And now what are we waiting for ? Oh, 
Mary^ don't you think it would be very nice 
if we were to write a little letter to invite 
Aunt Eleanor to come to our feast ?" 

'^ What a good thought!" exdktimed 
Mary. '' Oh, yes, let us." 

'^ You must write it, then, because yott 
write so much better than I do," said Helen. 
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" Very well/^ And Mary sat down to write. 

" What must I say ? Maurice — Helen — 
just tell me/^ 

'^ Ohy you must begin — Stay a moment ; 
what shall our names be ? We must not be 
Maurice^ and Helen^ and Mary — ^that will 
be so very stupid/' 

" Ob, rU be the Black Prince V cried 
Maurice. 

^' Oh, Maurice, how ridiculous 1 " ex- 
claimed Helen, contemptuously ; whilst 
Mary burst out laughing at the pompous 
manner in which he announced his detonni- 
nation. '^ What can the Black Prince have 
to do with a hut in the wood ?'' 

'' Then Til be Alexander Selkirk.'' 

'^ And what are we to be ? Alexander Sel- 
kirk was quite alone on the desert island." 

'^ Oh, you may be my two cats. He had 
two cats, I think ; or at aU events, he might 
have had." 

'' I dare say," said Mary, laughing again. 
" Very nice for you, Mr. Alexander ; but I 
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suppose you would not ask your cats to sit 
down to dinner with you, and we should get 
none of the feast." 

'^ Oh, yes, you would. Alexander Selkirk 
and Robinson Crusoe were always very polite 
to their dumb animals ; because, you know, 
there was ho one else for them to speak to. 
I promise to give you something to eat, poor 
pussies." 

'^ I wonH be a poor pussy," cried Helen ; 
" or, if I am, I will be the White Cat in the 
Fairy Tales; and you may be the Prince, 
Maurice, and Mary, my confidant." 

" I dare say, — and you to be the mis- 
tress of the whole thing, then !" returned 
Maurice. 

'^ Well, please settle something," said 
Mary, who had been sitting all this time at 
her desk, with a piece of her best note-paper 
open before her, and a pen in her hand; 
" we shall never get out to-day !" 

"Oh, I canH!" cried Maurice, pettishly, 
throwing himself into a chair ; " Helen ob- 
jects to everything.^ 
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" Because you choose such absurd names !^^ 
exclaimed Helen. 

" Oh — ^well then — call me Mr. Hopkins^ 
or anything ; I don^t care.^^ 

"Suppose," said Mary, "that you were 
to be Robin Hood, Maurice ? " 

" Oh, yes ; Bobin Hood, of course ! " 
cried Maurice, springing from his chair; 
" of course, Robin Hood. How stupid not 
to have thought of him before." 

" And what am I to be ?" asked Helen, 
in a piteous voice. 

" You can be Little John, you know ; and 
I will be Friar Tuck." 

" Oh, that will be charming ! " cried 
Helen, clapping her hands with delight. 
" Now, Mary, make haste." 

" Well, what ought I to say ? How do 
grown-up people write invitations? " 

" Oh, you must use some grand words ! 
you must say something about entreating — 
and felicity — and beneficence, or munificence 
— ^which is it ? and great gratitude — and com- 
pany to dinner. Something of that sort." 
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Mary wrote. 

'' Shall I read what I have written ? '* 
asked she^ when she had finished. 

" Oh, yes ; of course." 

Mary began : — 

^' Bobin Hood, and Little John, and Friar 
Tuck, request and entreat mamma will have 
the munificence to be so good as to give 
them the feUcity of her company to dinner, 
in their hut in the wood." 

^' Will that do?" she asked. 

*^ Oh," said Helen, " you should not have 
put 'mamma,' Mary; that looks so — so — 
I don't know what ; you should have written . 
'Mrs. Thornton;' or stay — the 'Lady,' as 
it always is in the ballad books, the ' Lady' 
Thornton, or the ' Lady ' Eleanor." 

" Lady Eleanor — ^that sounds very pretty; 
I will write it over again," said Mary. 

'' Stop," cried Maurice, who had been 
reading over Mary's composition ; " you have 
never said at what o'clock ; and I don't like 
the ' hut in the wood ;' it is almost as bad as 
' mamma.' " 
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''What am I to cat! it, then?'' asked 
Mary. 

'' You must say at the ' Trysting tree/ as 
it is called in Ivanhoe, and the Ballads/' 

Mary soon accomplished a second note, 
with the desired alterations. It was sealed, 
and directed in full, with due ceremony, and 
handed to Martha, who had been standing 
by, much amused, the whole time of the 
discussion, with most particular injunctions 
by no means to forget to deliver it. 

And now the two Uttle girls put on their 
bonnets, Maurice seized his straw hat, and 
they went through the open glass^door into 
the garden. It was a lovely June day. 
There was not a doud to be seen on the 
deep-blue sky. The birds were sin^g 
cheerily, and a gentle breeze, that stirred 
the leaves of the trees, prevented it from 
being too hot. It was not much past nine 
o'clock. 

Mary and Helen carried the basket be- 
tween them ; for Maurice, good-natured as 
he was in general, did not offer to help them. 
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Indeed^ it never came into his head to do so, 
as certainly it would have done if he had 
thought more of other people's convenience 
and less of his own pleasure ; but he liked 
to run backwards and forwards, and to leap 
over the flower-beds, brandishing a long 
rod, wHch he caUed his lance, and fancying 
himself a gallant knight upon a spirited 
steed ; and if he had carried the basket, he 
would not have been able to do this. 

The wood where tl^e hut was lay at the 
other side of the flower-garden, and it was 
not long before the children reached it. 

Maurice had galloped on first, and stood 
at the little gate which opened into the 
wood, waiting, as the two girls came up. 

^'How slow you are!" he cried; '^we 
have got so much to do. We must get fern 
for seats, and find a large stone for a table, 
and I don't know what besides; and you 
two girls creep on as if you were mounted 
upon donkeys. My noble war-horse has 
been waiting this age, tearing up the ground 
with impatience." 
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And Maurice jumped about^ snorting ancl 
pawing the ground with his foot, in iinita- 
tion of the horse upon which he fancied him- 
self mounted. 

'' Oh, this basket is so heavy V* eidaiMed 
Mary ; '' let us put it down, and rest a littii^, 
Helen/' 

'' Rest? what stuff!'* dried Maurid^*. 
" Come, come, little donkeys, more to/' 

" No, we won't till we've rested," said 
Helen. " It's all very well for you, Maurice, 
who have had no heavy basket to carry.'' 

"Heavy? What nonsense !" replied he, 
laughing, and seising hold of the blisket; 
'' Why, if B as light as a feather I " 

'' I wish you would carry it yourself^ 
then," said Helen. 

" So I would, only you see I am nioiinted 
upon my noble steed ) and ciee how he kicks 
at the very idea of being made h pack-horse 
of! '' and Maurice kicked, ttnd plunged, aAd 
snorted afresh. 

'* Now do, dear Maurice," sftiid Mary, 
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'^ let us rest in peace for a minute^ and we 
will go on directly." 

''Very well; you are a good little don- 
key, you, Mary; but as for this other one, I 
donH know what to say about her. I think 
she must have no hay for her supper. Eh, 
little donkey ? ^' and he went up to Helen, 
and patted her head. 

" Oh, I am very good, too;" she replied; 
" but you always praise Mary, and never 
me. Come, Mary, I am quite rested ; are 
you?" 

Mary was quite rested, she said, and on 
they went again. And now, whilst the chil- 
dren are walking through that pretty wood 
to their hut, it must be told who Helen was, 
and how she came to be living with her 
cousins. 

Helen's mamma was sister to Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. She had married an officer, and gone 
with him to India almost immediately after- 
wards. There Helen was born, and there she 
had lived with her parents till she was nearly 
eight years old, It then became necessary 
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to send her to England^ for few children can 
stand the Indian climate after they reach 
that age. Little Helen's health began to 
fail^ and Captain and Mrs. Grey were obliged 
to part from her, to their great sorrow, and 
send her to her aunt Eleanor, who had 
kindly offered to take charge of her, and 
bring her up with her own children. Helen 
had no brothers or sisters of her own. Poor 
little Helen felt very lonely and desolate 
when her papa and mamma kissed her for 
the last time, and left the ship which was to 
take her to England. She cried very bitterly, 
and it was a long time before Mrs. Simpson, 
the lady who had promised to take care of 
her during the voyage, could succeed in 
comforting her. 

There were several children on board the 
ship about her own age, and in a few days 
Helen became as gay as ever again. As she 
was a lively, pretty child, everybody was 
very good-natured to her, and she was made 
a great pet of, much indulged, and never 
found fault with. Mrs. Simpson, her 
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mamma's friend^ waia very ill almost th^ 
whole time of the royage^ and quite unable 
to pay much attention to her charge. Ulider 
these oiroumstances^ it is not surprising that 
Helen became rather spoilt. She liked to 
be flattered and caressed by the gentlemen 
and ladies on boord^ and she liked to be left 
to amuse herself as she pleased^ and to hate 
no one to make her do her lessons With regu- 
larity. She had never been a very diligent 
ehild^ and now she grew very idle, and very 
thoughtless, and vain also; and because there 
was no one kind enough and sensible enough 
to take the trouble to correct her wh^i sh« 
was naughty or silly> she began to think that 
she had no fkults at all. . 

She had a way, too, of saying lively things 
which sounded much more clever than they 
really were ; and when she found that this 
was admired and made people laugh, she 
became by degrees careless about the exact 
truth of what she said ; and if she did Hot 
invent, at least she very much exaggerated 
any little relation she happened to make> 
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M 1^^ the ship reached England^ and Mr, 
7hori|ton J\ow oaiae op. board to fetcl^ }us 
little piece^ apd take her to hi^ house in the 
country^ which WW^ to he her home for the 
future. She had not been settled there very 
loiig hefo^re her aunt Eleanor began to per- 
ceive many little things in he^ conduct of 
vhich Hf^ oonld not approve. She was much 
top kind and too excellent a person to allow 
thejn to pass by unnoticed, but plainly wd 
gently pointed out to the little girl where 
§he was wrong. This was a great mortific^r 
tion to Heleuj who had begun^ a3 it has hieen 
s^i4| to fancy that she had npt a fault in t;he 
WQT^d. She cried bitterly because she foi^nd 
h^r aunt Ele^or did not t^hink so^ hnt she 
m^e no i^erious purposes of amex^d^nent. 
Sl^e only took pare not to repeat the fault in 
her aunt- s presence. She forgot that thfsre 
is One who can see everywhere, an4 ''^ho 
knows every thought of the heart; if she 
had not forgotten this^ she would also have 
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been more attentive to her prayers. These 
had become very much neglected^ and though 
she never failed night and morning to kneel 
down and repeat the prayers her mamma 
had taught her, yet her thoughts were far 
away. She repeated the words without the 
least attention, hardly even knowing what 
she said, and never thinking whom she was 
pretending to address. 

Maurice and Mary, Mrs. Thomton^s two 
oldest children, soon became very fond of 
their sprightly, good-natured little cousin, 
and Helen, who was very affectionate, loved 
them very much in return. Maurice was 
eleven years old, Mary a few months younger 
than Helen. Mrs. Thornton had, besides, 
two other children a good deal younger than 
Maurice and Mary, the eldest of them being 
only four years old. And now, I think we 
may go back to the wood and the three 
children and the hut, which by this time 
they have reached. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A PEBTTY little sparkling rivulet ran 
through one part of the wood^ and upon the 
bank on the other side of this rivulet the 
children had built their hut^ standing a lit« 
tie back under a large oak-tree. A narrow 
bridge, made of two planks joined together, 
with a hand-raU on each side, crossed the 
rivulet opposite to it. This was one of the 
attractions which had made our three chil- 
dren choose this spot before any other. 
They thought it very charming to run over 
this bridge, which, though quite safe, was so 
slight that it swayed backwards and for- 
wards when any one crossed it. Maurice 
called the rivulet his moat, and the bridge 
the drawbridge. He would have given a 
good deal to have been able to make it into 
a real drawbridge, but this was quite beyond 
his powers, so he was obliged to content 
himself with fancying it such. A little way 
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beliind the liut^ and surrounding it at a 
little distance^ were some tolerably high 
rocks ; birch-trees, wild roses, blackberries, 
and the foxglove, with its tall, handsome 
pink flowers, grew in profusion from these 
<rt^pe«. ne,^ly hiding them in 3ome places, 
wliilst in others they stood oi|t in large 
pieces. There were stone ^teps cut iQ one 
plip^ce up this rock, which led to the top, and 
so into thq wood ^^in. You can fancy now 
how thq hut stood, upon a plot of ^ne soft 
mofis, wbiph in spring was quite bright with 
tkeblue hy^icinthand delicate white anepaone. 
In front of it was the rivulet, and on every 
Qtjier side, at a little distance off, were these 
prptty rocks. There was no way of getting 
to it but across the bridge or down the rock- 
^teps^ without wading through the water, for 
the rocks stretched round to the rivulet on 
Ijotji sides of the hut. The hut was made of 
gpod strong stakes, drivep into the groimd, 
and bound together at the top. These stakes 
w§re joined together pn the sides by wattles^ 
as (hfor ave cabled. W&ttles are slighter 
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sticks^ whioh bend easily^ and are woven in 
and Qutjf n^aking a kind of bai^ketTWorkj oply 
very coarse. The children h^ not done 
much of this workj they had had the 
gardener's boy to help them, He had 
driven in the stakes with a mallet or wooden 
hammer, after first pointing them at one end 
with his bill-hook, to n^ake them go more 
easily into the ground, and he h^d woven in 
the wattle^ j but Maurice and the two girls 
/h^A collected the moss, and stuffed it into 
the spaces left by the wattles. It had taken 
a great deal of moss, and ^ great de9.1 of 
time and trouble j for at first, till they got 
expert by practice, the moss would tumble 
out as fast as they put it on ; and the birds, 
toO| came and pilfered it for their nests, 
SQ it had taken a great many days before 
it was finished* Now, however, it looked 
very pretty, neat, and snug, and rather like 
a bird^s ne^t itself. . I must not forget to 
say, that there was a doorway, though no 
door, and a small, square hole for a window, 
with no window i^ it. 
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"How pretty and nice it looks/* cried 
Helen^ " quite like a real hut; doesnH it?" 

" To be sure it does/* returned Maurice ; 
" and I should think it was a real one^ too ! 
Oh, how nice it is to gallop over this bridge. 
Oh, how I wish it were a real drawbridge ; 
and then we could pull it up when we had 
got across, and nobody could come near us ! 
I would call it my castle, then." 

'^ You forget the steps/* said Mary. 

" Ah, to be sure, those steps ! but you 
know we might defend them.** 

" Oh, Maurice, you are so fiill of your 
knights, and your castles, and your war- 
horses and drawbridges, there is no getting 
you to do anything!** exclaimed Helen. 
" You are Robin Hood now, remember, and 
have nothing to do with all that; — now just 
cross the bridge, there*s a dear boy, and let 
Mary and me pass.** 

Maurice moved on, and in the next minute 
all three stood on the grass before the hut. 
Maurice was the first to run in. " Oh, 
Mary ! Helen ! ** he cried, " look here — 
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see here ! Just the very things we wanted 
to make us complete ! A table, and two — 
three — ^four little stools, I declare/' 

" Oh, how delightful ! Oh, what a lovely 
little table ! Oh, who can have put them 
in ? " cried the two girls, with one voice. 

There, in the middle of the hut, indeed, 
stood a pretty little low table in what is 
called rustic work, and there were four stools 
to match. The delight of the children was 
unbounded. " Who can have done it ? — ^are 
they really for us? — darling little table!'* 
was repeated over and over again. 

" I have thought of such a nice plan," 
cried Helen, when the delight had a little 
subsided; ^^let us get a great quantity of 
foxgloves, and make a kind of wreath round 
the doorway, — ^would not that look very 
pretty ? " 

'^ Oh, Helen, you always have such pretty 
plans ! " said Mary. " Oh, yes, let us do it, 
Maurice." 

" It will look like a triumphal arch ! " 
cried Maurice, who was reading the Roman 
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history with his mother. '^ Xt ^idll be esfir 
tal I " 

"Well, then, we must all set to work »ii4 
gather as fast as we can" said Helen, lead- 
ing the way to the rocks, 

Mary and Maurice followed, and they had 
sooi^ each gathered large handfuUs of the 
beautiful flowers. Then with some irusheSj 
which grew in quantities a little lower down 
the streaxia, they bound the long stiff stalks 
together, taking care not i^o knock off or 
injure the blossoms, till they hafl madethrep 
rods of foxglove, as it were; one fpr each 
side of the doorway, and one to be bept in 
an arch over the top. 

" Nqw, Maurice, have you your ball of 
string in your pocket ? " asked Helea, when 
they had finished. " We must tie on our 
wreaths to the stakes. How pretty they do 
lookl^' 

Maurice produced some string and a 
knife, and with the assistance of %h.e two 
little girls, fastened the flowers into their 
prpper places. They then itopd \f9fi\ a few 
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pac^ to Udmire their handiwork. It cer- 
taiiily did look very pretty. 

'^ Oh, t hope mamma will come before 
they are aU withered ! " said Mary. " I 
should so like her to see them^ jiist as they 
look now, — so fi^sh and pink. What 
O'clock is it, Maurice, do you think ? " 

" I canH tell a bit; but I am sure we must 
have been here an hour and a half at least.'' 

" Oh, more niiin that, Mamice, a great, 
great deal more !" exclaimed Helen. " Only 
just think how long it took us to gather the 
foxglove; and hours, I am sure, hoursj to 
put them together." 

'^Oh, Helen!" Said Mary, laughing. 
" Hours ! What can you bfe thinking of! " 

" I suppose we must not say she is thinks 
ing of exaggerating again," said Maurice, 
slyly, 

'^ WfeU, I am sure if you exaggerate in 
little, I may in large. I do not see that 
there is any more harm in making a thitig 
more than it is than less — as you always do, 
Maurice." 
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" You always say always, Helen ; but if I 
do^ it is best to be upon the safest side. 
Now isn't it, Mary ? Besides, I only said 
I thought we had been here more than an 
hour and a half.'' 

" And you think so too, Helen," said the 
peace-maker, Mary; ^'so, for my part, I 
don't see what you are quarrelling about." 

'^ Because I don't like always to be called 
names," said Helen, to ivhose eyes the 
ready tears were rising. '' Maurice always 
calls me names. Nobody ever did so on 
board ship." 

" I don't call you names," said Maurice ; 
^' I only say you exaggerate a little ; and you 
know mamma has often said just the same 
thing." 

" Oh, but Aunt Eleanor is so very, very par- 
ticular. She finds fault if I ever say the least 
little word more — ^more — ^" Helen hesitated. 

^' More than what is true, I suppose you 
mean, Nelly," said Maurice ; " and if they did 
notjfind fault at that on board ship, the sooner 
everybody does it on land the better, I say. 
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Helen nffdked away. She looked very in- 
dignant. Manrice laughed. Mary looked 
distressed. 

" You should not say such things to her, 
Maurice dear," she said. " Remember, she 
has no papa or mamma, and no brothers or 
sisters, as mamma says ; and so we ought to 
be so very kind to her." 

" Well, and so we are," replied Maurice. 
" I am sure I did not mean to aflpront her ; 
but she never can bear the least thing said 
to her that is not flattery." 

" Oh, Maurice ! Indeed, I don^t think 
that. I am sure she is very good-natured." 

" Oh, I know she is very good-natured, 
and would give me anything she had in a 
minute, if she thought I wanted it ; or do 
anything I asked her to do; and I like her 
very much." 

Mary wanted no more. Away she ran to 
Helen, who was walking slowly towards the 
rock steps. 

" Stop, Helen !" she cried, " Where are 
you going ?" 
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'^ I am going away/' Was the reply. 

" Oh, why ? Don't go away. Why should 
you go away?^' 

'' Because I see Maurice hates me, and I 
donH like to be hated. I shall go home, 
tod you and Maurice may play together 
alone, as you us^d to do before I came.'' 

Helen walked on. She reached the steps, 
and began to mount them. Mary laid hold 
of her frock. 

" Helen, dear, don't go away. Maurice 
does not hate you — ^nobody hates you. Do 
come back and play." 

" No, I don't like — ^you are all very un- 
kind. I wish I was with my own dear 
mamma and iHj papa ) they never thought 
me so bad as everybody does here/' 

tielen sat down upon the steps, covered 
her face with her hands, and burst into tears. 

Poor Mary stood by her. She felt so un- 
happy at seeing her cousin cry, and almost 
inclined to think that they had been treat** 
ing her very unkindly. She could not bear to 
hear her speak in the way she did erf her '^own 
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mamma and papa/' and thought how un- 
happy she would feel if sent away from' 
hers. 

" Don't cry, Helen/' at last she said ; 
'^ Pray don't cry. Maurice says you are so 
good-natured, that you are always ready to 
give him anything that you have, that you 
think he will like.'' 

Helen's sobs began to subside a little. 

" And that you are always ready to do 
anything he asks you to do." ^ 

Helen's sobs quite stopped. Mary sat 
down by her side, and pulled her hands with 
some difficulty from her face. 

" And he says he likes you very much," 
Mary continued; '^so don't cry, there's a 
darling Helen ; and don't think that Mau- 
rice hates you, or that anybody hates you, 
because we all love you so very much. It 
is only that one little thing,' Helen, — only 
that exaggerating. Don't you think you 
could give over exaggerating?" 

'^ Oh, I don't care about that/' replied 
Helen, '' if you do all really love me, and if 
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Maurice^ would not be always telling me 
about it." 

" But if you gave over doing it," said 
Mary, ^^you know he could not tell you 
about it." 

^^ If I saw any harm," answered Helen^ 
'^ I might, perhaps ; but I do not see there is 
any harm. I am sure I would not tell a real 
story anymore than you or Maurice would." 

" Oh, of course you would not — ^nobody 
ever thought you would, Nelly dear; but 
you know mamma says that we cannot pos- 
sibly be too particular about speaking the 
exact truth. Mamma seems to think that if 
we get careless about little things^ we might 
by degrees get careless about great things. 
I suppose she means that if we do not mii^d 
little faults, they will grow into big oiieS| 
almost before we know." 

Helen made no reply. 

^'Come, Mary," shouted Maurice^ from 
below; ^^what are you about? Are you 
and Helen ever coming ? I shall look into 
the basket, if you donH make haste.^ 
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" Oh, we are coming — ^we are coming!'' 
cried Mary. " Just wait one minute, Mau- 
rice. Now, Helen, wonH you give me a 
kiss — and then we will run down the' steps 
and open the basket?'' 

Helen gave it readily ; and, taking Mary's 
hand in hers, they flew down the steps toge- 
ther, and were at the hut in a moment. 

Maurice was discreet enough to make no 
allusion to this third little quarrel of the 
day, which passed off as completely as the 
two first. The basket was opened, and the 
contents laid one by one upon the table, 
an exclamation of delight accompanying 
each. 

Marjr's doll's china was at the bottom of 
the basket, and in it the children began to 
arrange their feast. Should you like to know 
what Mrs. Hudson had sent them? 

In the top dish there were some tiny thin 
slices of cold roast beef. In the bottom dish 
there was the wing of a chicken. There 
were four cheesecakes; but as these were 
too big to go into one dish^ they were obliged 
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to put one into each comer dish^ so they had 
four dishes of cheesecake. They had two 
dishes of strawberries, four in each dish ; one 
tartlet cut into small pieces in another dish^ 
and some jelly in another. In the^middle 
of the table was an iced queencake, and a 
tiny jug of cream, and another of pounded 
sugar. Belonging to the dolPs dinner-ser- 
vice were four pretty littk blue glass de- 
canters, and six wine-glasses to match. The 
decanters were filled with water at the stream, 
and then placed upon the table. 

And now the children began anxiously 
waiting for the arrival of their guest ; and at 
length Mrs. Thornton was seen coming down 
the wood-walk which led to the bridge, while 
little Willy scampered on before. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Robin Hood, Little John, and Friar Tuck, 
received the Lady Eleanor with due cere- 
mony, and led her into the hut. It must be 
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confessed that the Lady Eleanor looked 
rather like a giant amongst the dwar&^ and 
that she bad to stoop her head very low^ for 
fear of .knocking it through the roof of the 
hut. She managed^ however^ to take her 
seat upon the stool which was o£Pered to her^ 
without doing any damage to the edifice. 
Willy was in great delight^ and just the 
right size for an inhabitant. He sat upon 
the ground, for there was no stool for him, 
but got his full share of the good things 
handed round. 

'' Oh, here comes Fairy-r-just in time, 
before the dinner is all eaten up !.^* exclaimed 
Maurice, as a beautiful Utile black-and-tan 
spaniel ran into the hut, barking and jump- 
ing upon everybody, to show his joy at hav- 
ing discovered them. 

Fairy was Mrs. Thornton's dog, and a great 
favourite with all the children ; he was so 
pretty, and so playful and good-tempered. 
And now all the children were eager to give 
him something to eat ; so he ran from one 
to another, and got here a piece of cheese- 
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CBklb, there a bit of meat^ till at last there 
was not a cramb left upon the table. 

Mrs. Thornton now looked at her watch> 
and said it was time for her to go home^ as 
the carriage was ordered in half an hour to 
take her to make some calls. Would any of 
them like to go with her? 

** Oh no, no !'' they said, '^ don^t let any 
of us go. No thank you, mamma, we would 
much rather stay and play at home.^' 

" Very well, my dears, do just as you like/' 
said their mother. '^ You know you hare a 
whole holiday; but it is nearly half-past 
twelve now, — remember the schoolroom 
dinner at one.'' 

" Oh, we don't want any dinner," cried 
Helen, " do we, Mary ? do we, Maurice ? We 
have had quite enough to last us till tea-time." 

Mrs. Thornton laughed. 

" Bather a fairy-like meal," she said, " I 
think you will be sorry to have missed your 
roast mutton and pudding before tea-time, 
and be coming like a pack of hungry hounds 
to Mrs. Hudson long before then." 
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" Oh no, indeed we shan^t, Aunt Eleanor/' 
said Helen ; " I am sure we have had loads 
to eat : I would rather not have any more, 
indeed — would not you, Mary and Maurice ? " 

''J^ery well/' said Mrs. Thornton, "da 
just as you please; only remember, that 
there will be no more dinner after one 
o'clock. Good-bye, my dears, and enjoy your 
holiday to your hearts' content. Come, Willy/' 
and Mrs. Thornton and Willy went away. 

*' Oh, I am so glad you neither of you 
wanted dinner/' said Helen, as soon as she 
was gone. "It would have been so stupid 
to have gone into the house, and put on our 
pinafores, and sat down to dinner just as on 
common days." 

" And to have had to talk that horrid 
French !" cried Maurice, "and Miss White 
telling one, ^ Ne mangez pas si vite. Mon- 
sieur/ 'Effaces les epaules. Mademoiselle 
Marie/ 'Parlez done Pran9ais, Mademoi- 
selle Helene/ — and all that stuff! How I 
do wish mamma did not wish us to talk 
Fsehch — ^what is the Use ?" 
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' " Oh, Maurice/^ said Mary, " how foolish 
you are ; would you not like to talk French, 
as beautifully as papa does? and I am sure 
it is not such a very great trouble, just for 
the time we are at dinner, after all/' ^ 

'^ Well, I hate it all the same,'' replied 
Maurice, who was no wiser than most boys 
of his age ; '^ I never want to go into France, 
and I never want to look into a French book, 
and I detest ' Urey and ^ avoir/ and regime 
directe, and all that humbug, — and I wish 
it had never been invented, and I can't think 
why we should be bothered with it — I am 
sure we should get on just as well without it." 

'^ You might as well say, why are we 
bothered with two eyes," said Mary, laugh- 
ing; '^we should see just as well with one; 
and though you don't want to go to France 
now, perhaps you may when you grow a 
great man; — or if you do not want to go to 
France, you may want to go to some other 
country, for you often say you should like 
to travel about, and see the curious things 
we read of in our books ; and mamma says 
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that if we know French readily^ we may get 
about anywhere — in Europe, at least — 
because almost every one knows it/' 

'' But that will not help me to see better/' 
said Maurice; "I do not see with my tongue ! " 

'^ No, but you hear with your ears," said 
Helen, who thought Mary quite right, and 
did not dislike French herself; ^'and don't 
you remember, Maurice, the other day, when 
we went to see the China manufactory, how 
stupid that French gentleman seemed there, 
who could hardly speak or understand a 
word of English, and yet wanted to know so 
much about the china? And how pleased 
he seemed when we came into the room 
where he was, and Uncle Thornton spoke to 
him in French, and explained to him all he 
wanted to know?" 

'^ Yes," said Mary, " and mamma said 
that he thanked papa so much, and said that 
it was such a pity that French people were 
not taught English more when they were 
boys, and that bow he found it so difficult to 
learn it, that he was afraid he never should ; 
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and papsk said^ I remember^ as we were 
coming home^ that a man might ahnost as 
well be deaf and dumb^ as travel in a foreign 
conntry without knowing any language but 
his own/* 

" Oh, well,*' said Maurice, " I suppose you 
are right ; and now don't let us talk any 
more about it. What shall we do next?'* 

" We must wash up the dinner-things 
first/' said Mary. "Come, Helen. Oh^ 
dear, we have not got anything to dry them 
with!" 

^' Oh, yes, our pocket handkerchiefs," an- 
swered Helen; '^ Look, Mary, what a nice, 
smooth, flat stone there is close to the side 
of the bank ! You hand me the plates and 
dishes, and I will kneel down upon it and 
wash them." 

And Helen, as she spoke, jumped from 
the bank upon the stone, and, tucking up 
her petticoats around her, knelt down ready 
to commence operations. 

Mary thought she would much rather 
have If Ashed her own china herself, and that 
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she^ too^ would have liked to have been upon 
that flat stone^ with the cool water round 
it^ just like a real island^ than to have stood 
upon the edge of the bank^ handing the 
plates and dishes. Howeyer^ she said no- 
things and did as Helen asked her. 

Maurice^ meanwhile^ loitered about^ throw- 
ing pieces of stick into the stream^ and try- 
ing to mskke Fairy go in for them. But this 
Fairy would not do^ and only replied to all 
Maurice's coaxing and urging by loud barks^ 
frisking and bounding. 

" Tiresome Fairy ! I have a great mind 
to throw you in from the bridge !'' cried 
Maurice. 

'' Oh, no, Maurice, you must not. Poor 
Faity ! He would not like it, — ^would you. 
Fairy?" said Mary. 

'' Nonsense, Mary ! It won't do him a 
bit of harm this hot day. Come, Fay, Fay ! 
Poor Fay!'' 

Fairy ran up to him, tossed his long silky 
ears about very saucily, and then scampered 
away again. Maurice pursued. Fairy rushed 
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up the rock steps^ as if quite aware of the bath 
Maurice proposed giving him^ and then stood 
still at the top^ wagging his tail^ till Maurice 
had nearly reached him^ when off he started 
again^ and Maurice after him ; and the next 
moment both were out of sight. 

Mary and Helen^ in the meanwhile^ went 
on with their washings which being ended 
with only the breaking of one plate^ Helen left 
the flat stone and jumped on the bank again. 

'' Oh, Helen/' cried Mary, '' what a mess 
your frock is in ! and your petticoat, too ! 
Do look !" and she held up the frock and 
petticoat to Helen's horrified gaze. 

In spite of her having, as she thought, 
tucked them about her so carefdUy whilst 
kneeling on the stone, an end of each had 
dipped into the water ; then, in getting up 
the bank again, they had dragged upon the 
sand ; and the consequences may be supposed. 
Both frock and petticoat were in a sad mess. 

Oh, dear, what shall I do?" said Helen. 
^' I thought I had tucked up my frock so 
very carefully. How shall I manage ? Mrs. 
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Freeman will be so angry. This is one of 
my best frocks. If it had been done any 
other way, — ^if somebody else had done it, — 
then she could not scold me so much. But 
she will say it is all my fault, I know, and 
that I had no business near the water .^' 

" But you did not do it on purpose, Helen, 
so nurse cannot be very angry; and sup- 
pose she is, as you have not done anything 
really wrong, you need not mind very much.'' 

^^ Oh, but she told me to be sure and 
change my frock before I went out, and I 
promised I would,'' replied Helen. 

^' Did you forget, then?" asked Mary. 

" Yes — ^no — ^not exactly forget. But it is 
such a trouble to change one's things ; and 
I thought I should do it no harm. No more 
I should, if it had not been for this tiresome 
washing-up. I wish you had done it, Mary. I 
am sure you ought, for they were your things." 

See how one fault leads to another ! and 
how cross and unjust Helen was getting, 
because she felt she was to blame about not 
keeping her word to change her frock. 
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'^ I thought you liked to wash up the 
things yourself/' said Mary, " or I am sure 
I would have washed them. I should have 
liked to have done it very much.*' 

^^ I wish you had said so, then/' said 
Helen, pettishly; ^^ and then I should not 
have dirtied my frock/' 

" Well, it cannot be helped now, Helen,'* 
answered Mary. 

" Oh, I don't know ! I wonder whether 
I could wash it out?" And Helen jumped 
back upon the stone, dipped the dirty end 
of the frock into the water, and began rub- 
bing it with both hands, as she had seen 
washerwomen do. 

^^ You had better not, Helen, indeed,'^ 
said Mary ; ^^ you will only make it worse.'' 

And so, indeed, she did. The soil was now 
nearly half-way up the pretty pink frock. 

Helen was ready to cry. 

'' What shaU I do ! What shaU I say, 
Mary dear, — do tell me !" 

^^ Oh, never mind, Helen. Just tell the 
truth-r*tbat is all you can say, you know." 
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'^ But nurse will tell Miss White^ and 
Miss White will be so angry^ because of my 
sayiug I would change my frock ; and she 
will set me a horrid task^ and perhaps tell 
Aunt Eleanor ! Oh^ Mary^ you must help 
me to make some excuse. I should not 
mind now about having dirtied the frock^ if 
it had not been for my promise \" 

" Yes, that is just it,'^ answered Mary. 
" What a pity you did not keep it, Helen 
dear I I don^t think mamma and Miss 
White would mind about the frock, if you 
had only not made the promise.'^ 

'' But bow could I, if I forgot it V asked 
Helen. 

*' Oh, but Helen, you know you said you 
had not forgotten it, — ^that you did not do it 
because it was a trouble.'^ 

Helen looked down, confused. After a 
little silence, she said : — 

^^ But I was very near forgettii^g it ; and I 
dare say — ^I am quite sure — ^I should have 
forgotten it, if I had not just happened to 
pass the open nursery-door as I was leaving 
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Aunt Eleanor's room, and saw Martha 
changing Willy's frock ; and that put me in 
mind. It is very hard I should be punished 
just because the nursery-door was open; for 
if I had forgotten, I should not be blamed 
half so much. I have a great mind to 
say I forgot all about it. You won't tell, 
Mary, what I just told you by accident, will 
you?" 

" Oh, Helen — Helen — what are you think- 
ing about !" said Mary, quite shocked. ^^ You 
know it would be telling quite an untruth." 

" Oh, but such a little, tiny one — and 
that cannot possibly do any harm to any- 
body." 

^^ Oh, Helen, if you tell an untruth, what 
difference will it make whether it is a little 
one or a big one ? It will be an untruth all 
the same ; and though it would be still more 
naughty to do a wrong thing if it would 
harm any one, it will not make a wrong 
thing less wrong because it does not, will it ?" 

Helen hung down her head. She kept 
drawing the spoiled end of her frock back- 
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wards and forwar^a through her hands. The 
tears gathered in her eyes, and rolled down 
her cheek. 

. '^ Then I shall be scolded and punished, 
and Aunt Eleanor will think me so naughty, 
because I broke nay promise once before 
about not coming back to my sewing, when 
Miss White allowed me to go and play in 
the garden for half an hour upon conditions 
that I would, And all might be saved if I 
had only not remembered ! Ob, how I wish 
I had not passed the nursery-door \" 

If llelen had wished that she had had a 
greater regard for her word, it would have 
been much better, and etill better if that 
wish had proceeded from sorrow at having 
done what was wrong, not from the dread of 
being punished for what she had done wrong, 

Mar/s kind heart was full of compassion 
at seeing her cousin^s distress. 

'^ I am 80 sorry for you, dear Helen,^* said 
she, taking her hand ; " so very sorry ! " 

Helen drew her hand away. 

^^ You pretend to be very sorry, Mary," she 
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said, " and yet you will not* help me one little 
bit. I am sure I would do anything for you.'' 

" But I never would ask you to do any- 
thing wrong for me, I hope, Helen.'' 

'' I don't. think it is wrong ! " 

'^ Oh, Helen ! how can you say so? Here 
comes Maurice ; we will ask him whether it 
is ever not wrong to tell an untruth." 

" Oh, no, no," said Helen ; '^ don't Mary, 
please don't ! I don't mean that exactly ; I 
don't mean that it is not wrong to tell an 
untruth. Don't say anything to Maurice, 
he will laugh at me so, and think me so 
naughty. I will not say I forgot to Mrs. 
Freeman ; indeed I will not." 

'' There's a dear, Helen," said Mary, 
kissing her; ''you will tell her all the truth, 
will you not ? " 

'' Yes, — ^yes ; if she asks me." 

At this moment Maurice reached them. 
His face was red and hot, and he threw him- 
self upon the grass. 

" Oh, I have had such a chase after Fairy. 
I am so tired," he cried. 
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"Why, where have you been?*' asked 
Mary. 

*' Oh, qmte up to the house, running all 
the way ; and it is so hot ! Fairy ran home, 
and mamma was just going out when I got 
to the hall-door. I was so hungry with my 
running. Mamma laughed when I told her, 
and said she knew I should be; but that the 
schoolroom dinner was over now ; but that 
I might go and get as much bread-and-but- 
ter as I wanted from Mrs. Hudson. So I 
did; and then came back again, as you see. 
I could not catch Fairy, though/' 

" Oh, I am so hungry, too,'^ cried Helen ; 
'^ I wish you had not talked about dinner .'' 

" And so am I,*' said Mary. '' Oh, Mau- 
rice, why did not you bring us some bread- 
and-butter too ? ^' 

" How do you know I have not ? There,'* 
said Maurice, "look in that basket; you 
will find plenty. You see Bobin Hood did 
not forget his comrades. Yoii must fancy it 
venison pasty.'* 

The two little girls fell upon the basket 

E 2 



imd its contents yery much like the hungry 
hounds Mrs. Thornton had talked about. 
As Helen passed close to Maurice as he lay 
upon the grass he perceived the state of her 
frock. 

^^ What a pretty mess you are in, Nelly/' 
he said, laughing; ''you look as if you had 
been dragged through a pond. I would 
rs^ther not be you when nurse sees it." 

^' Ob, never mind/' said Helen," tuckr 
ing the dirty end beneath her as ahe sat 
eating her bread-^d-butter upon the grass ; 
" it is no affair of yours, Maurice. What 
shall we play at next ? J am quite tired of 
being Little John.'^ 

''You had better go to the house and 
change your frock first, had you not, Helen?" 
asked Mary. " It must be sq wet and un- 
eomfortable; and you may catch cold" 

" Will you come ?md take it oflf for me, 
Mary ? I dftre say the servants have not 
done dinner yet ; and we might get in by the 
library window, and no one would see us." 

" Nurse must iiee your frock, sooner or 
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later,*^ said Maurice; so I don*t see what 
that signifies/' 

'^ Perhaps nurse might not see it at all. 
Martha is so good-natured; I shall tell hel*^ 
and I dare say she wiU say nothing about it 
to nurse. Come^ Mary^ let us make haste 
before the servants have done dinner. Wait 
for Us in the flower-garden, Maurice.*' Mau- 
rice said he would, and the two cousins 
walked quietly towards the house. 

"If 1 were you, 1 think I would tell 
iiurse at once,'' said Mary, as they went, 
after a little thought; ''I am sure you will 
feel much more comfortable. It must be sc) 
very uncomfortable always to be afraid of 
Something being fotmd out. Indeed, Helen, 
you had much better tell." 

" It is no affair of yours, Mary," answerfed 
Helen, crossly ; " so I wish you would not 
say anything more about it." 

Mary did say no more about it, as she 
found it so useless. They Reached the house, 
and went through the library window, which 
they found.open, upstaii's to their own room^ 
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which was next the nursery. The frock 
that Helen should have put on lay upon the 
bed ready for her. Quickly she slipped off 
her pink frock^ with Mary's assistance^ and 
quickly was she dressed again in a clean 
petticoat and her other frock. Quickly^ too^ 
did she roll the dirty one up, and thrust it 
into one of her drawers. As she was trying 
to shut it^ for it was very full^ the servants 
were heard coming up from dinner. 

'^ Mary^ Mary^ help me^ quick ; I cannot 
shut this drawer ; do make haste ! '' cried 
Helen^ her voice trembling with eagerness^ 
and her face quite red with fright. 

It certainly would have been much better^ 
as Mary said^ to have told about her accident 
at once. It is very uncomfortable^ indeed, 
to have anything to conceal. With Mary's 
assistance the drawer was shut, the servants 
passed on ; no one came into the room. 

Helen breathed again. 

'' How frightened you look, Helen," Mary 
could not help saying ; '' I wonder you mind 
so much.". 
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Helen made no answer ; she was tying on 
her bonnet and tippet. 

'^ Let us go down into the garden again/' 
she said^ when she had finished^ '^I am 
quite ready/' 

They found Maurice waiting for them^ as 
he had promised. 

" I have thought of a game/' said he^ as 
they joined him. 

" Let us play at ' I spy.' I will hide 
firsts and Mary and you must look for me^ 
Helen." 

"Very well/' said Helen; "only let us 
make some boundary rule. If you go and 
hide in the wood^ we shall never find you ; 
and it has got so hot we do not want to run 
very far, do we, Mary ? " 

" Then we will make it a rule not to go 
out of the flower-garden," said Maurice; 
" and the summer-house is to be the safety- 
place." 

So that was satisfactorily settled, and 
Maurice went to hide while the two girls 
walked to the summer-house. 
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Now this flower-garden was a very beauti- 
ful one, and full of beautiful flowers ; which 
were cultivated, as all beautifull things must 
be, with very great care. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thornton were both very fond of their gar- 
den, and often worked together in it with 
their own hands. The head gardener had 
obtained several prizes at the annual flower 
exhibition in the neighbouring town. 

Our children were allowed to play in this 
beautiful garden as much as they liked, 
under the condition that they were not 
to run over the borders or gather the 
flowers. 

" There he is,^' exclaimed Helen, when 
the little girls had been seated a feiv minutes 
in the summer-house, as a ''whoop !'* was 
heard from a distant part of the garden ; '' he 
is near the fountain.'^ 

" It sounded more ttom the sun-dial, t 
thought," said Mary. " Hush — ^there he is 
again!^' 

" Whoop !'' 

" The fountain, <;ertainly,'* cried Helen. 
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'' Well, you go towards the fountain, and 
I to the sun-dial/' replied Mary, *' and we 
shall see which is right/' 

And off they started in different direc- 
tions. 

Slowly and cautiously crept Helen towards 
the fountain, peering into every hush as she 
passed, starting at every sound. She reached 
the fountain in safety — ^no Maurice was to 
be seen. 

'' I spy \" shouted Mary af the top of her 
voice from the other side of the garden; 
" run, Helen, for your life !*' 

Helen saw no one, but flew back towards 
the safety^plaoe. Now it happened that 
directly in her Way lay a bed of very fine 
tulips, which Mr. Thornton had been culti- 
vating with the greatest pains. The bulbs 
had been sent him from Amsterdam. These 
tulips were to be exhibited at the flower- 
show, which was to take place in a day ot* 
two, and the gardener felt sure he should 
gain the prize for the ^^ finest specimen (ot 
cut tulips.'' The children had been espe- 
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cially warned not to go near this bed till the 
flower-show was over. 

'^ Helen — Helen — run ! " cried Mary ; 
'' Maurice is behind you \" 

She had herself already reached the suish 
mer-house. Helen gave one hasty glance 
behind. Maurice was running round the 
fountain to catch her. The tulip-bed lay 
just between her and the shortest way to the 
safety-place. She dashed through it — ^sni^ 
went two of the finest tulips — ^breathless she 
reached the summer-house^ and threw ha*- 
self gasping upon the seat. 

Mary burst into a joyous laugh. 

Maurice came up to the summer-house. 

'' I thought I should have caught you, 
Helen; I was creeping up to you as you 
stood by the fountain, only Mary saw me 
and called out ' I spy -/ and off you started 
like a deer. I can't think, though, how you 
managed to get safe, without you ran thK>ugh 
some of the flower-beds, — ^for there were so 
many in your way, I felt sure I should catch 
you sttU. But I lost sight of you as I ran 
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round the great rhododendron-bed^ and when 
I saw you again you were close to the sum- 
mer-house ; — ^how fast you must have run !'* 

'^ Yes V' said Helen^ fanning herself with 
her bonnet ; " oh, how hot I am !" 

^^ Now, Maurice, go and hide again,'^ said 
Mary. 

Maurice went. After a little pause — 

'^How silent you are, Helen,'^ she continued. 

'^ I am so tired 1^' said Helen. But she 
was thinking of the tulip-bed. 

Maurice shouted from his hiding-place. 
The girls started upon the search. They 
could not decide where the voice had pro- 
ceeded from this time, and Maurice gave no 
second call. 

Helen went towards the wood ; she could 
think of nothing but the tulip-bed, and 
longed for an opportunity of going there 
alone, to see what mischief she had done. 
She was startled by a rustling in a thick 
bush close to her. 

'^ I spy ! " she shouted, and rushed to- 
wards the safety-place. A blackbird flew 
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out of the bush^ and Helen fell into the arms 
of Maurice. 

" Ha ! ha ! I have caught you this time. 
Miss Helen ! Did I not manage it cleverly ? 
I shouted from the other end of the g&rden, 
and then ran as fast as I could round by the 
shrubbery to the summer-house ; and when 
you called 'I spy/ I waited till you came 
quite near, and then jumped out upon you 
like a spider upon a poor little fljr." 

Mary joined them. 

^' Are you cliught, Helen?" she asked. 

'^ Yes, I am ; and now I am going to hide.^^ 

'^ Well, make haste," said Maurice. 

Helen went away in the direction of the 
tulip-bed, which was not in sight of the 
summer-house. Her heart beat fadt as she 
approached it, and faster still when she 
found that her fears were too true ; two of 
the tallest and finest tulips lay snapped upon 
the ground, and in the middle of the border 
was the print of her foot. She stood gazing 
upon the consequences of her disobedience 
tor some few moments, not knowing what 
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to do, and feeling very much inclined to 
cry, and very miserable indeed. She never 
thought of the straightforward course of tell- 
ing her aunt what a misfortune she had met 
with, — she only thought of the best way of 
ppncealing it. When people once allow 
themselves a bad habit, it is very difficult 
to leave it, and very easy to increase it. 
Helen allowed herself the weak and cow- 
ardly habit of concealment when she did 
anything that she feared would be blamed. 
Every time that she did wrong, every time 
that she met with an accident, only made her 
more cowardly. We have seen how she 
acted about her frock earlier in the morn- 
ing. She was more afraid of her uncle than 
of Mrs. Freeman or Miss White, and there- 
fore still more resolved to hide this second 
misfortune. Accordingly, she pulled a little 
branch off a tree, and smoothed over the 
mark of her foot, and she picked up the 
broken tujips, and threw them into the rho- 
dodendron bed. 

^' It will never be found out,*' thought she. 
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'^ there are so mvtbj ! I am sure no one will 
ever miss these two. After all, I could not 
help it. It was quite an accident ! I never 
meant to break the rules.^' 

No more Helen did. She had run over 
the border in the hurry of the moment. It 
was a misfortune that might have happened 
to mj one, — ^to Maurice, or even Mary, who 
was so careful. But Maurice and Mary 
would have told immediately. They would 
have taken the flowers to their papa, have 
told him how sorry they were, and have 
begged him to forgive them. You may think 
it was much easier for Maurice and Mary to 
have told Mr. Thornton, because he was 
their papa, and that being only Helen's 
uncle, she was naturally more likely to be 
afraid of him. But, dear children, we must 
not make excuses to ourselves for doing what 
is wrong because it is painM and difficult to 
do what is right. We must do right, without 
counting the cost, and at any sacrifice. 

*' What an age Helen is ! ^' said Maurice 

to Mary. ^'What can she be about? 

■^elen!'' he shouted, with both hands to 
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Lis mouthy by way of a speaking trumpet, 
** Helen ! Will you ever be ready ! We 
are tired of waiting ! We are coming out !'' 
Helen beard bis voice, and recollecting ber- 
self, ran bebind tbe nearest busb. 

" Wboop ! " sbe cried. 

'^ I spy ! ^' cried Maurice! " Wby, Helen, 
you stupid girl ! ^* as be and Mary regained 
tbe summer-bouse, followed by Helen ; 
'' Wbat could you be tbinking of? I saw 
you tbe moment I turned tbe comer of tbe 
summer-bouse !" 

'' I am tired of 'I spy !' ^' said Helen, 
who bad lost all pleasure in tbe game. ^' I 
am tired of play.'* 

* ^ Wbat, already ? " said Maurice. " Wby, 
our boliday is not balf over.'* 

'^ Let us go in, and paint till we are 
rested," proposed Mary. " I will lend you 
my best paint-brusb, Nelly, and my pictures 
of tbe History of England, if you like." 

But even tbis could give Helen no plea- 
sure. Sbe feared to go into tbe bouse, for 
fear Mrs. Freeman migbt bave found out 
about ber frock ; sbe was afraid of staying 
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in the garden^ for fear the gardener^ or^ 
worst of all^ her uncle^ might find out about 
the tulips. She felt very miserable. 

" How wretched you look, Nelly/' re- 
marked Maurice. '^What is the matter 
with you?'' 

'' No, I don't/' said Helen, '' How teaz- 
ing you are, Maurice !" 

" And how cross you are, Helen ! There 
is no speakiug to you — ^there, go away ! I 
don't want to play with you any more !" 

" No more do I want to play with you 
any more, you tiresome boy !" 

^^ Oh, don't !" said Mary, who could not 
bear to hear any one quarrel. " Leave her 
alone, there's a dear Maurice — she is only 
so tired. Come, Helen, let us go in doors." 



CHAPTER V. 



When the two little girls went to their 
own room that evening, to dress for dessert, 
Helen tpld Martha what had happened to 
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her frock^ and entreated her to get it washed 
without letting Mrs. Freeman see it. Mar- 
tha, who was very good-natured, was quite 
willing to assist Helen to escape nurse's 
anger, whom she thought was often much 
more cross than was necessary about such 
accidents. She knew nothing about Helen's 
promise, or she would have thought it her 
duty to mention how ill she had kept it. So 
she promised to take the pink frock to the 
laundry, and wash it herself that very even- 
ing. Helen felt very much relieved. 

When they were dressed, the cousins went 
down to dessert with Maurice and little Willy. 

" Well, dears, have you had a very plea- 
sant day?'' inquired Mrs. Thornton. 

" Oh, yes, mamma," said Maurice, '^ such 
a delightfiil day! I wish we might have 
holidays all the summer through." 

" You would soon be tired of them, my 
boy,'^ answered his father ; " at least, I 
hope so." 

'' Oh, no, I should never be tired of them ! 
But why do you hope so, papa?" 
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Because I hope you have more in you 
than would be satisfied with nothing but play 
from morning till night — something of th^ 
bee, as well as the butterfly/' 

" Let us hear what you did with your 
holiday,^' said Mrs. Thornton, " Did you 
play in the hut all day, Helen?'' 

" Oh, no. Aunt Eleanor, Mary and I were 
tired, and we went and painted indoors.'' 

" You forgot our game of ^ I Spy ' first, 
Helen," said Mary. 

^' We played such a short time at that," 
answered Helen. 

'^ Indeed, we played nearly an hour at it," 
said Maurice, ^^ and I thought it the most 
amusing game of all. Oh, papa, you cannot 
think what a bad place Helen chose to hide 
in ! After keeping us waiting ever such a 
long time, when we left the safety-place the 
first thing we saw was her, so of course we 
just walked quietly back again." 

"Where did you play?" inquired Mr. 
Thornton. 

'^ In the flower-garden," answered Maurice. 
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Bather a bad place to chooeie for a game 
at ^ I Spy/ Maurice/' 

" Ob, papa, we were very careful not to 
hurt any of the flowers, or go over the beds," 
said Mary. 

I cannot tell you how uncomfortable and 
miserable Helen felt all this time. How she 
longed to creep from the room — ^under the 
table — anywhere^ for she felt her chieeks 
growing burning hot, and she was so afraid 
it might be noticed. 

^^ I am glad to hear that," said Mr. Thorn- 
ton. " Talking of the flower-beds puts me 
in mindl M7 cUsar mamma, I am afraid 
you will be nearly as vexed as I am, and as 
poor Green is. I went, as usual, to look at 
the tulip-beds when I came in from town, and 
was very much annoyed indeed to find that 
two of the finest, — De Ruyter and De Witt, 
— ^have disappeared !" 

Helen's heart died within her. 

" Disappeared !" exclaimed Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. '' How very strange ! What can have 
become of them?" 

F 2 
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'^ They appear to have been broken off 
close to the ground ; but as they are not to 
be found, they evidently must have been 
carried off by some one or something/' 

'^ Were there no footprints upon the bor- 
der?" asked Mrs. Thornton. 

'^ No ; I examined very carefully. There 
was a little scratched mark, but it did not 
look like a footmark, without it was a very 
light one, and had been brushed over." 

^^ Some animal might have broken them 
off — a rabbit, perhaps," said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. 

^^ So I should have supposed ; only rab- 
bits do not eat tulips, and the tulips them- 
selves have disappeared. It is this which 
makes me think some person must have ga- 
thered them. You are quite sure, children, 
that none of you did gather them ?" 

^^ Oh, no, indeed, papa," cried Maurice 
and Mary, both at once ; '^ we should never 
have thought of doing such a thing." 

'^ Nor you, Helen?" asked Mr. Thornton, 
turning to her. 
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" No, indeed, uncle !^' she answered ; but 
her face grew scarlet. 

^^ I am sure Helen would not have ga- 
thered them any more than we would, papa/' 
said Mary. 

Oh, if Helen could have had the courage 
to confess, that though indeed she had not 
gathered the tulips, yet she had been the 
cause of the accident ! She saved her con- 
science, she thought, and told no untruth. 
She only equivocated. But did she not de- 
ceive quite as much ? And so feai'fully near 
the edge of a falsehood as she stood, who 
can answer for themselves that the next mo- 
ment may not plunge them into one ? 

This time she escaped, for Mr. Thornton 
did not carry on his examination, and ad- 
dressed her no more upon the subject. 
Helen's spirit revived again within her; 
but, instead of making a resolution that she 
would do her utmost to avoid falling into 
such a temptation of deceitfulness again, she 
only congratulated herself that she had been 
so lucky as to escape further questioning. 
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After dessert^ Mr. and Mts. Thornton 
stepped out of the open glass windows of the 
dining-room into the flower-garden. The 
children followed them^ and so did Faby^ 
who had been lying at Mrs. Thornton's feet 
during dessert. The children ran about the 
terrace with little Willy, enjojring themselves 
in the soft, warm summer evening. Helen 
thought herself now quite safe from being ever 
found out, and was as merry as any of them. 
Oh, what has Fay got ? " cried Willy. 

He has got something in his mouth ; look 
Morry ! '' He could not say Maurice* 

Here, Fairy, Fairy!'' shouted Maurice, 
running after him. 

The little dog stopped, looked Maurice in 
the face very saucily, and then pretending 
to growl, scampered away again. He ceJr- 
tainly had something in his mouth, which 
every now and then he tossed up into the 
air and caught again. 

Willy laughed very much, and so did Mary 
and Helen, who joined in the pursuit. 

Maurice soon caught him this time. 



(( 
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" Oh, papa ! oh, mamma ! " he cried, what 
do you thiak ? Fairy has got the tulips ! 
Look ! look ! ^' and he ran towards them, 
holding the flowers in his hand, which were 
now so torn and tattered that they bore 
little resemblance to the stately De Ruyter 
and De Witt which had so lately raised their 
gaily-painted heads above the other beauties 
in the tulip-bed. 

'' Are these them ? '^ Maurice continued, 
handing them to his father. 

^' No doubt of it,^' said Mr. Thornton ; 

how did Fairy come by them ? '' 

He had been routing about in the rho* 
dodendron-bed for some time, and presently 
he ran out with them in his mouth.'^ 

'^ I think there can be little doubt of his 
being the culprit,'* said Mrs. Thornton. 
'' Oh, fie ! Fairy ! " as the little dog came 
up, wagging his tail, and jumping about 
Mr. Thornton to recover his playthings. 

'^ No, no ) naughty dog ! '' said his mas- 
ter. " This will never do. If you take to 
breaking the flowers and running off with 
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them^ it will be sad work. You must be 
punislied for this, Mr. Fairy .^^ 

Helen, Mary, and Willy now came up. 

" We have found out who did the mis- 
chief,'' cried Maurice ; ^' it is Fairy. Oh, 
bad little dog ! ^' shaking his hand at him. 

Poor little Fairy, untroubled in his con- 
science, still kept jumping up for the flowers, 

Mr. Thornton broke off a small switch 
from a tree near him. 

"Oh, what is papa going to do?'' cried 
Mary. 

" I must punish him, my dear ; for I can- 
not have him get into the habit of spoiling 
my flowers." He held up the rod threaten- 
ingly. Fairy crouched at his feet. 

"Oh, Uncle Thornton,'' cried Helen, 
'^ Please don't hurt him. Perhaps he did 
not do it after all. Please don't. Uncle 
Thornton," and the tears rose to her eyes. 

" You are a kind-hearted little girl, Nelly," 
said Mr. Thornton, patting her head ; " but 
I think there is no doubt of Fairy's having 
done the mischief, and I own I am not sorry 
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to be satisfied that it is no one else^ who 
might have known better. I think it neces- 
sary to punish him ; because if I do not^ he 
will get into the habit of being mischievous^ 
and I should have to give him away^ which I 
should be sorry to do/' 

" Give Fairy away ! Oh, no, papa ! " cried 
Mary, Maurice, and Willy. 

'^Then I must punish him,'' said Mr. 
Thornton. 

" Oh, don't hurt him ! " cried Helen. 

" Only a very little, my dear." 

Helen and Mary ran away, that they 
might not see the punishment inflicted. But 
though Helen stopped her ears, she could 
not help hearing the cries of the little dog 
as Mr. Thornton gave him two or three sharp 
switches with the rod ; and every cry went 
to her heart, for she knew it was not Fairy 
who deserved the punishment, and that she 
might have prevented it had she not been so 
cowardly and weak. The little dog ran off 
as soon as his punishment was over, little 
the worse for it, and as gay as ever. But 
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Helen felt very tmhappy for the next quarter 
of an honr^ and very much ashamed of herself. 

Then she thought, " it is only a little dog, 
after all, and he does not mind being punished 
half so much as I should/' 

The children had cake for tea. Helen kept 
a large piece of hers to giye to Fairy, and her 
conscience felt satisfied. Ought it to have 
been? 



PART 11. 



RED INK. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was some little time after the disaster 
with the tulips. Helen had forgotten all 
about the adventures of that day. She had 
even given over being sorry at her own con- 
duct^ for she had never been found out^ 
never been punished^ and the remorse she 
had felt for a little time had made no lasting 
impression upon her. 

Helen and Mary were playing together in 
the library one afternoon. It was a wet day^ 
and they could not go out of doors. The 
children were very fond of playing in the 
library^ for there was a little gallery which 
ran rotmd the room^ about half-way between 
the floor and ceilings and a flight of iron 
steps^ with pretty brass bannisters^ led to 
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this gallery. There were high hookcases 
all round the library, and it was to enable 
people to reach the books in the top shelves 
that this gallery had been constructed; and 
up and down the steps and round and round 
the gallery the children were very fond of 
running. They were not allowed to take out 
any of the books to look at, — of these they 
had plenty in their own schoolroom, picture- 
books and others; and Mr. Thornton was 
TCiy particular about his books. 

Maurice had gone back to his school, 
which was the reason that Mary and Helen 
were playing alond this afternoon. Helen 
was engaged with her doll. She had put its 
hair into papers, and now with a tiny tor- 
toiseshell-comb she was combing out the 
curls. Mary was playing with her box of 
bricks, and had just finished building a 
round-tower nearly as tall as herself. 

" How I do wish it would have done rain- 
ing !" exclaimed Helen, at last. '^ I want to 
go out so much. It is so stupid staying 
indoors. Is not it, Mary ? '' 
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Yes. I wish it would have done," said 
Mary, carelessly. She was putting the last 
row of bricks to her tower. 

"It would be of no good if it was to stop," 
Helen continued, looking out of the window. 
'' It is so soaking wet, that I am sure Miss 
White would not let us go out, if it were to 
turn out ever so fine. I wish it would never 
rain, don't you, Mary ? " 

" No, I don't, indeed, Helen ; for what 
would become of all the poor flowers ? Why 
it was only yesterday that you were longing 
for rain, because your garden was so parched 
up with the sun, and your flowers all fading 
away, because you did not like the trouble 
of watering them." 

Helen could not make any reply to this. 
She had thrown aside her doll, and now stood 
at the window, following the rain-drops with 
her finger, as they coursed one another 
down the glass. '' I wish Maurice was come 
home again," was the next thing she said ; 
" we never can have any nice plays without 
him :" and she yawned. 
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Mary was roofing in her tower with the 
greatest care; the least unwary touch and 
down it would have gone. 

'^ When he was here you always were 
wishing him at school^ Helen/^ she replied. 

" Oh that was only when he teazed me/' 
answered Helen. '^ I should not mind that 
a bit^ if he were only back again. When 
shall you have finished that tower, Mary? 
You have been such a long time about it, 
and I do so want to build a palace. Do let 
us build a palace/' 

With one touch Mary, the good-natured 
Mary, demolished her tower, which fell with 
a loud crash to the ground, and began, with 
Helen, to raise an edifice of another order of 
architecture. However, the two little girls 
could not make anything to their satisfac- 
tion, with all their united genius. Four or 
fiye dijfferent attempts had been made, to be 
knocked down one after the other in disgust, 
before they were half completed, when Sally 
opene4 the door, requesting Miss Mary would 
go to the nursery, as Mrs. Freeman wanted 
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to try oa a new frock she was making for 
her. 

Sally was a girl about fourteen years old^ 
who was employed to wait upon the nursery^ 
to fetch up water and coals^ dust the room^ 
run errands for the nurse^ and so forth. She 
was not very much wanted^ but she was the 
daughter of an old servant of Mrs. Thom- 
ton^s^ who had married a worthless^ drunken 
kind of man^ and who lived in great want in 
the village ; and so Mrs. Thornton had kindly 
taken this girl into her house to take her off 
her mothei^s hands^ and out of her bad 
£ather's way^ who used often to beat and iU- 
iise her, and also that she might have the 
advantage of learning, under Mrs. Freeman's 
strict eye^ how to become a good and useful 
servant. 

Mary went away with Sally, and Helen 
was left alone. She amused herself with 
trying to build a church. But she could not 
make anything that looked the least like one. 
Suddenly it came into her head that if she 
had a picture of one before her, she might 
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perhaps be able to copy it ; and she remem- 
bered that^ not long ago^ her aunt Eleanor 
had been making a water-colour drawing 
from some beautiful architectural engravings^ 
in a large book in this very library. She 
rose from the floor to look if she could see 
this book. She recollected it perfectly. It 
was beautifiilly bound in red morocco, and 
richly gilt. 

Helen went all roimd the bookcases in 
search of it ; but she could not see it, though 
in one of the bottom shelves there was a gap 
as if some large book had been taken a^way. 

'^ Aunt Eleanor has taken it into the 
drawing-room,^^ she thought. But Aunt 
Eleanor had done no such thing, unfor- 
tunately. The book lay upon the library- 
table, and as Helen was returning to the 
window and the bricks, there she saw it. 
" How stupid !*' she exclaimed ; "there it is 
all the time." And she carefully opened the 
book. 

Now it has already been mentioned that 
the children were expressly forbidden ever 
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to meddle with the books in the library^ — 
books of engravings most particularly^ as 
these were the most likely to attract them. 
While Helen was looking for the book^ she 
had not remembered the prohibition; but 
directly that she opened it^ and saw the pic- 
tures^ it came back to her mind^ and she knew 
that she ought to have closed it immediately. 

But the pictures were so beautiful ; and 
she caught a glimpse^ as she turned two or 
three leaves hurriedly over, of such a lovely 
church — -just the church she wanted; and it 
looked so easy, she was sure she shoidd be 
able to make something like it with the bricks. 
The temptation was too strong for any one 
as weak as Helen to resist. Every time we 
yield to temptation we become weaker ; and 
Helen always yielded to temptation. 

'* What harm can it possibly do the pic- 
tures?" thought she. ^^I am sure Aunt 
Eleanor would allow me to look at them if 
she knew how usefully I wanted them ; be- 
sides, nobody will know." 

Oh, that dangerous " nobody will know." 

G 
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Helen turned to the church again. 

" I will only look at this one church," she 
thought. 

Sut as she looked, it occurred to her that 
the arched window would be too difficult 
for her to accomplish ; she would just turn 
over two or three more pages, to see if she 
could find one more easy. But no ; all the 
churches seemed one more difficult than an- 
other, — ^so she thought, as instead of two 
or three, she turned over at least ten pages. 

" I will not try to build a church at all,'* 
she said to herself. '^Here is a beautiful 
old house ! All the windows are square. 
This will be nice and easy— I will try this.'* 

The book was at the further end of the 
table from where the bricks lay. Helen 
found she must bring the book to this other 
end, and open as it lay at the place she had 
found, she began to pull it to where she 
wanted it to be. 

Now it so chanced that Mr. Thornton had 
been engaged at his accounts with his bailiff 
ii^ the Ubnoy tbftt very mQroing, and had 
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been using red ink to rule the lines in the 
accounts. For some reason or other he had 
been called suddenly away^ and had left the 
red-ink bottle uncorked upon the library- 
table. It was a small stone bottle^ rather tall 
for its thickness ; and Helen never perceived 
it; as she pushed the heavy book along^ open 
at the picture of the beautiful old house^ till 
a crimson stream over the page attracted her 
attention to it in a very disagreeable manner 
indeed. 

She had, somehow or other, contrived to 
knock the bottle over, and the ink poured 
over the engraving. 

Helen gazed at the mischief she had done 
in speechless dismay for a few seconds; and 
then, half wild with fright, felt for her pocket- 
handkerchief to dab up the ink. She had 
not got one ! 

What could she do ? What must she do ? 
The ink river was getting wider and wider ! 
What would her uncle say ? The book would 
be quite, quite spoiled ! 

Tliese thoughts passed through her head 
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much faster than I can write or you can 
read, as she looked wildly round the room, 
in the hopeless endeavour to see something 
that might serve her to wipe up the ink with. 
There was nothing. 

There was no help for it — she must run to 
the housemaid for a duster ; and, quick as 
lightning, she was through the door which 
led to the back stairs, in search of Susan. 

She had not ran many steps along the pas- 
sage, when, oh joy ! she saw something 
lying in a heap in a comer, — a cloth of some 
kind, — what it was she never stopped to ex- 
amine ; but, crimson with excitement, stooped 
down, picked it up, and ran back again into 
the library, banging the door after her. 

All this had taken her such a little time 
to do, that the ink had not dried upon the 
book, and she wiped most of it away with 
the cloth; but the stain remained. The 
broad stain, like a red river, ran straight 
down the middle of the roof of the old house, 
over the front door, and through the park, 
downing a group of deer in its passage. 
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Many plans passed through poor Helen's 
head. She would scratch it out with a pen- 
knife — perhaps some water would take it out. 
But she chanced to have on that very pink 
frock upon which she had made the unsuc* 
cessfdl experiment the day of the feast in the 
hut. She remembered how much worse she 
had made it by trying to make it better^ and 
thought it more prudent to make no attempts 
upon the book. • 

And now again she began to ask herself 
what she was to do ? What would her uncle 
say ? Oh, she never, never could dare to tell 
him I He would be so much displeased ! 

Then she thought, why should he ever 
know ? She had never seen him look at pic- 
ture-books in her life. Aunt Eleanor had 
finished her drawing, and was not likely to be 
looking at the book again. Mary was cer- 
tain never to find it out. She would never 
dream of opening any of the books in the 
library — she was so obedient ; and, as Helen 
thought this, her heart smote her. 

^* No,'* she went on thinking, ^^ I will not 
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tell. It will only vex Uncle Thornton very 
much. Perhaps it may never be found out ; 
and who knows, perhaps the red ink may 
fade, and the stain go quite, quite away, in 
time. It looks paler already, I do think !** 

Helen shut the book, and pushed it back 
to its place. But, oh, how heavy her heart 
felt ! 

And now Mary came bounding in, so 
happy and gay. She had Nothing to hide. 

''Oh, Nelly, are you not quite tired of 
waiting? I thought I never should have 
come back to you ! Nurse Freeman was so 
particular, — so particular ! And I could 
hardly stand still at last, I was so impatient 
to get to the bricks again, for I have thought 
of such a beautiful plan !'' 

" Have you been playing with the bricks 
all this time ?^' Mary]continued, as she knelt 
down on the floor, and began arranging them. 
" Look, Helen, this is my plan ! This is to 
be the porch, — ^look ! But you are not pay- 
ing any attention, Helen. Do sec ! Is not 
this pretty?'' 
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^' Yes, very/' saidHelen^hardly looking at it. 

At this moment the door opened, and Mr. 
Thornton came in. 

" Well, young ladies," he said, '^ what are 
you about ?" 

'^ Making houses with our bricks, papa,'' 
answered Mary. 

Helen was too much frightened to say a 
word. 

" Papa, do come here for one moment, 
and see! Is not this a beautiful portico? 
All out of my own head, papa !" continued 
Mary. 

'^ It is a grand portico, indeed,'^ said Mr. 
Thornton, coming up to her, and stroking 
her head. 

" Oh, papa, do stay and help us ! Do papa ; 
you always invent such beautiful buildings." 

" Another day, dear ; I have not time 
now. I have only come for a bottle of red 
ink I left here;" and he went* towards the 
library-table. 

Helen's heart actually stopped beating, as 
Mr. Tliomton took up the bottle. Some- 
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thing seemed to surprise liim^ for he walked 
to the window and looked into the bottle. 

'' How very odd! ^^ he said to himself. ''I 
could have been certain there had been more 
ink in it than this.^^ 

" Oh, Helen/' cried Mary, " please take 
care ! Oh, yon have knocked it all down ! 
Never mind !'' seeing Helen's look of con- 
fusion and alarm, and supposing it to be 
caused by her sorrow for having ruined the 
portico ; " I will soon build it up again." 

Mr. Thornton left the room with the ink- 
bottle, without saying any more about its 
diminished contents. Helen and Mary con- 
tinued to play with their bricks till Sally came 
to fetch them to tea. 



CHAPTER II. 

Two or three days passed. The accident 
to the book remained undiscovered; and 
though Helen had felt so uncomfortable the 
first night that she almost made up her 
mind to tell, yet every hour that passed with- 
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oat her having done so made the confession 
more and more difficult. This is always the 
case. 

Helen thought that her misfortune would 
never be found out ; but she was mistaken^ 
as we shall presently see. 

'^ Miss Mary^ your papa wants to speak to 
you and Miss Helen, in the library/' said 
John, the footman, opening the schoolroom 
door one day. 

These words seemed very simple ; but sim- 
ple as they were, Helen turned pale. She 
could hardly be comfortable whenever her 
uncle was in the library, for fear he should 
find out about the book; how much more 
alarming was it to be jsent for to speak to 
him there. She felt dreadfully afraid it had 
all been discovered, and that she and Mary 
werq now called in to be questioned. But 
there was no help for it, her uncle had sent 
for her, and she knew she must go, so she 
followed Mary, though very reluctantly. 

Mary opened the library door, and they 
both went in. Helen cast a hasty glance to 
the table. There sat Mr. Thornton. The 
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book open before him at the place where 
was the red ink^ Helen felt sure^ and she 
tamed quite giddy. 

'' Well, papa, what do you want ns for? '^ 
Mary said, running gaUy up to him. " Have 
you anything pretty to show us? " 

She was at his side ; but Helen still lin- 
gered at the door. She had knelt down, 
pretending to tie her shoe, for it was not 
really untied ; but she thought it would give 
her time to recover her confusion. See how 
one fault leads to another! Helen was 
beginning to deceive. 

'^ Your mamma and I are going to call 
upon a lady who lives some distance off, and 
as we shall pass some very beautiful ruins 
on the way, we mean to take you and Helen 
with us. As you are both of you so fond of 
building, and so ingenious with your bricks, 
we think you would like to see these ruins, 
which are very famous. Shall you, my dears ?" 

" Oh, yes," exclaimed Mary ; " so much, 
so much ! Nelly, do you hear ? WonH it 
be delightful ! ShaU you not like it ? " 
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Helen^ who had felt very much relieved 
by finding that at all events she was still 
safe^ now came up to the table^ and had it 
not been that the dreaded book lay so very, 
very near, would have felt as happy as 
Mary. 

'' You two little girls must be quite ready 
by half past twelve/^ Mr. Thornton con- 
tinued. '^ We shall take luncheon with us, 
and you shall eat it in the ruins.^' 

Mary clapped her hands with delight. 

'' We shall be there an hour at least, as 
your mamma is going to sketch ; and now, 
my dears, I sent for you here to show you 
some views of these ruins before we go, as I 
think you will understand them better, and 
therefore enjoy seeing them more, if I ex- 
plain to you about them beforehand. There 
is a drawing in this book of the ruins ^' re- 
stored,^^ as it is called, that means, as it is 
supposed they stood before the building was 
knocked to pieces by Cromwell. I will show 
you this view first, that you may understand 
how the castle was when it was perfect ; and 
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then I will show you another picture of it^ as 
it now stands, and as you will see it to-day/^ 

Mr. Thornton turned over the leaves of the 
book as he spoke, looking for the views he 
spoke of. 

I cannot describe to you how Helen felt 
as she stood by as her uncle was doing this, 
expecting every fresh leaf he turned over 
would discover the dreadful stain. 

Slowly and carefully Mr. Thornton turned 
them over — ^for the engravings were very 
valuable — slowly, one by one. 

"How beautiful they are, papa!" cried 
Mary, who was eagerly looking on. " What 
lovely pictures ! Turn them still more 
slowly, dear papa. I like looking at them so 
much !" 

Her father complied, and drew her upon 
his knee, that she might see them stiU better. 

" But Helen can't see,'^ said Mary ; who 
always thought of other people's enjoyment. 
*' Helen, you are not looking ! " " Yes, I 
can, — ^yes, I am,'' said Helen ; who wished 
the book anywhere but upon the table, — 
-nywhere but in Mr. Thornton's hands. 
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Mr. Thornton made more room for her. 

" Stand upon the stool, Nelly/' he said, 
" and then you can see quite well.^* 

Slowly he turned over the pages, stopping 
every now and then to explain to the chil- 
dren anything that was particularly curious 
and interesting. They had now got nearly 
to the middle of the book. Helen knew that 
the '^Old House ^^ was coming. She felt 
very sick, and turned quite pale. 

Should she tell all, before her uncle came 
to the fatal page? 

She was just thinking this, when her 
imcle said — 

'^ This is a very valuable book indeed. 
There were very few copies of it pubhshed, 
and it was given to me by a friend, who is 
now dead, and whom I loved very much 
indeed ; I mean your mother's brother, Mary, 
whom you have often heard her speak of, 
though he died before you were born.'' 

Helen gave up all thoughts of telling now. 

Mr. Thornton turned over the next page. 

"Why, how comes this?" he cried; 
" who can BRve done this ? " 
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There lay before him the " Old House/' 
with the red-ink river over thereof, over the 
front door, through the park, and droyming 
the deer ! 

'' Oh, what a pity ! " exclaimed Mary; ''oh, 
papa, what a pity ! ^' Helen said nothing. 

'' I must find out about this," said Mr. 
Thornton, lifting Mary from his knee, and 
rising. He bent down close over the paper. 

'' It is red ink," he said ; '' some one 
must have been looking at this book who had 
no business to touch it." He looked very 
much displeased. ''The stain looks quite 
fresh," he continued. " It must have been 
made quite lately. Run, Mary, and ask 
your mamma to be so good as to come here 
for a moment. She was drawing from this 
book last' week. I want to know whether 
she happened to see this view then." 

" I will go, Mary," said Helen, who could 
not bear the thoughts of remaining alone 
with her uncle and the book. And before 
Mary could make any remonstrance she was 
out of the rooQit 
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She soon came back with her aunt. Little 
girl as she was, she did not dare stay behind 
for fear her nncle might suspect something. 

'' I want to ask you whether, when you 
were drawing from this book last week, you 
happened to look at the view of ^ Haddon 
Hall/ dear mamma? ^^ said Mr. Thornton, as 
his wife entered the room. 

'^ Yes, certainly I did. Indeed I began 
to make a drawing from it, till I changed my 
mind, and drew 'Netley Abbey,' instead." 

" Did you notice, my dear, whether it had 
any mark upon it?" asked Mr. Thornton. 

" Mark upon it ? " repeated his wife. 
" None that I noticed." 

" You would have noticed such a mark as 
this ? " said Mr. Thornton, and he showed 
her the page. 

" What a pity ! " she exclaimed. " No, 
certainly it was not done when I last had 
the book. It must have been done since 
then. What is it ? — ^what is the stain ?" 

'^ It is red ink, I have no doubt/' said 
Mr. Thornton, 
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'' Bat how can it have been done? — ^who 
can have done it V^ 

'' That we mnst find out/' said Mr. Thorn- 
ton, very gravely. '^ Children V* — ^he looked 
with a searching look at Mary and Helen — 
" have either of you Been so disobedient as 
to meddle with my books V* 

" No, indeed, papa,'' said Mary; but her 
voice was low and her face coloured up, for 
she felt firightened by her father's severe 
manner. The most innocent often look 
guilty jGrom timidity, and^the very idea of 
her father supposing she might have done 
the mischief terrified her. 

" No, indeed, uncle," said Helen, in 
equally low tones ; h^ &ce also grew crim- 
son, but from a different reason. It was the 
first direct falsehood she had ever told. 

Mr. Thornton observed the signs of con- 
fusion on both the children's faces. 

** Are you sure, children?" he said, still 
more impressively. 

" Indeed, papa, I did not do it," repeated 
Mary. 
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He turned to Helen. 

'^ No, uncle/' she said. 

" It must have been done last Tuesday," 
said Mr. Thornton. "I was using red ink upon 
this very table that day, I remember; and I 
remember that I was suddenly called away, 
and left the bottle standing just there,*' — 
and he pointed to the place ; — " I am afraid 
I was so careless as to leave it uncorked.'' 

^^ It might have been knocked over acci- 
dentally, or fallen itself over the book, then," 
said Mrs. Thornt^. 

" Impossible, my dear, I am sorry to say. 
The book was lying quite at the other end 
of the table, and it was shut. Now I think 
of it," continued Mr. Thornton, after a short 
pause, ^'I feel certain it must have been 
done on Tuesday. I recollect that when I 
came afterwards to fetch the ink-bottle, 
being surprised that there was so little ink 
left. I had felt so sure that it was nearly full 
in the morning. Helen and Mary, you were 
both in the library, I remember, ^t the time, 
— do you recollect my fetching the bottle ?" 

H 
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" No^ papa^ I did not know yon did/' said 
Mary. And indeed she had been so busy 
with her portico^ that she had not noticed it. 

Helen had noticed it^ as we know^ but she 
thought it best to say as Mary did^ and she 
also denied haying seen anything about it. 
When once we leave truths there is no 
saying how far we may wand^ from it. 

" Both of you children were in the library 
that day ; we must find out who was there 
besides/' said Mr. Thimiton. ^' If neither 
of you threw over the iijc^ some one else 
must ; — ^somebody must have done it. Will 
you inquire among the servants^ my dear?'' 

Mrs. l%omton left the room to do so. 



CHAPTER IIL 

None of the servants^ it appeared^ had 
been in the library that day but the house- 
maid. She of course denied having thrown 
over theinh^ and no one thought of doubting 
her word, for she was a trustworthy woman; 
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who had been for years in the family. Be- 
sides^ she had been in the library quite early, 
before eight o^dook in the mornings and Mr. 
Thornton had not brought the ink there till 
after ten, so it was quite impossible that she 
could have met with the accident. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thornton were beginning to 
feel uneasy lest the little girls might know 
more about it than they chose to confess, 
when Nurse Freeman came down to say that 
she had sent Sally into the library on Toes- 
day morning, batween eleven and twelve 
o'clock, to look for the bow of Miss Helen's 
sash which she had lost, and which she 
thought might have dropped off in the 
library the evening before. That Sally had 
been a long time looking for it, and that when 
she. Nurse Freeman, had scolded hear for her 
delay, she had seemed very much ocmfused. 

'' Send for SaUy/' said Mr. Thornton. 

Sally soon made her appearance, lookii^f 
very much fiightened. 
. *' Sally,'' said Mr. Thornton, *' were yew 
in the library on Tuesday V* 

H 2 
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'' No, sir — yes, sir — ^I mean, I went to 
fetch Miss Mary to have her frock tried on/' 

'' Did not Mrs. Freeman send you there 
between eleven and twelve to look for some- 
thing ?'' 

'' Yes, sir,*' said Sally, colouring up ; but 
I could not find it.'' 

" You were a long time in the library, 
Mrs. Freeman says ; what were you doing 
all the time ? Now recollect, and speak the 
truth," said Mr. Thornton, kindly. 

'' Please, sir, I was looking for Miss 
Helen's sash." 

*' And nothing else? Now remember !" 
said Mr. Thornton, wamingly. 

'' Please, sir, I did not do anything else," 
replied Sally. But she looked very much 
confused. 

'' It was a long time for you to be look- 
ing for the sash. Surely, you did something 
else?" 

Sally made no answer, but kept playing 
with the comer of her apron in an uncom- 
fortable kind of manner, her eyes fixed upon 
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the carpet. The fact was^ that when she had 
been sent into the library^ she had amused 
herself with arranging her hair in different 
manners^ and looking at herself in the large 
mirror between the windows^ for she was 
rather a vain girl; and she did not like to 
confess it^ because she would have been 
thought so very silly. It was this which 
made her feel and look so confused. 

'' Now, Sally, be careful how you answer. 
If you confess the truth, I will forgive you ; 
but if not, and I discover that you have told 
me a falsehood, you will certainly leave this 
house.'' 

Mr. Thornton now showed her the book. 

" Did you throw the ink OFcr this pic- 
ture?'' he asked. '^Now, Sally, be careful 
how you answer. If you did, and if you 
will at once confess the truth, I will forgive 
you ; but if not, and I discover that you 
have told me a falsehood, you will leave my 
house." 

'' No, sir," said Sally, " I never meddled 
with the book." 
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•^ And you did not spill tbe ink over it ? 
Now mind what yon say/' 

*' No, sir, I did not/' repeated Sally. 

" You are quite sure ?'* 

" Yes, sir," replied poor Sally, ready to cry. 

" Very well — ^you may leave the room/' 

Sally went out, with her apron to her eyes. 

" Well, my dear,*' said Mr. Thornton, 
turning to his wife, ''what do you think?'' 

" Indeed, I hardly know," she replied. 

^ I should not believe too much what Sally 
says, ma'am," said Nurse Freeman. '' I am 
sorry to say she is very much ^ven to fibbing. 
I have tried hard to cure her, and indeed 
she has been better lately; but still " 

'' You mean, nurse," said Mr. Thornton, 
'' that in such a case as this, when some one 
must have told a fidsehood, it is but fair to 
lay the suspicion upon the person whose cha- 
racter is the least truthful ; and you are quite 
right. When once a person has been guilty 
of untruth, we can no longer rely upon what 
they say — ^we cannot trust them any more." 

Oh, how miserable Helen felt at these 
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wcH^ ! But still, she had less courage now 
than over to confess. She had told an un- 
truth j and what would her undo say ? He 
would never believe her any more — so it was 
no use telling now; but she would never, 
never tell another, as long as she lived. So 
she thought; and so she lost another oppor- 
tunity. 

'^ Gt> back to your lessons now, my dears,^^ 
said Mrs. Thornton ; ^' Miss White will be 
waiting for you, and we do not want you any 
longer.'^ • 

Mary and Helen obeyed, and had only 
jlist left the room, when some one knocked 
at the door. 

'^ Who's there ?'' said Mr. Thornton. 

*' It be only me, sir,'' said a large, square, 
bluff-looking womsm, with sleeves tucked up 
to her elbows, and sodden, wrinkled hands, 
who now opened the door. She was the 
laundry-maid. 

^' Oh, come in, Dobbs!" said Mr. Thornton. 
^' What do you want, my good woman ?" 

" Oh, sir, you see I have heard of all this 
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to-do aboutthe spilling of the ink. Marthahas 
just been into the laundry with some of mis- 
sis's things^ and she's been a-telling me of how 
everybody says nobody 's done it ; and of how 
all the servants is in a way like^ for fear yoa^ 
sir^ or missis should be a-suspecting of any 
of them to have told a untruth^ because it's 
clear some one must have done it. Now^ 
sir^ I'm not fond of telling tales^ or the like 
of that, — ^but justice is justice, — and where 
there's blame, to my mind they who deserves 
it, be it he or she, should bear it ; and so, 
sir, I made bold to step up with this." 

So saying, she unfolded a little brown hol- 
land apron, and held it up to Mr. Thornton. 
It was stained with red ink ; for it was this 
very apron which Helen had used to dry the 
book, though in her hurry she had not noticed 
what it was. 

''Whose is that apron, Dobbs?'^ asked 
Mr. Thornton. 

" Sally Jenkins's, sir. It came into the 
wash with the rest of the things on Monday 
— that's yesterday. She's but a young 
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thing, sir/' said Dobbs, as if she would make 
an apology for her. 

" But a sad story-teller, I am afraid,*' said 
Mr. Thornton. 

Dobbs curtsied, and left the room. 

'' This is strong propf, indeed,'' said Mr. 
Thornton. 

" I am very, very sorry," said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton ; 'a am afraid we must part with her— 
she seems incorrigible." 

'' Yes," replied Mr. Thornton ; " I told her 
she would be sent away if she told me an 
untruth. This may be a lesson that she will 
never forget, and it may cure her of false- 
hood for life." 

" She is a sad story-teller, indeed, ma'am," 
said nurse, ''and very idle. She will be no loss." 

" I am sorry for her poor mother," said 
Mrs. Thornton. 

" Yes," said Mr. Thornton, " it is a sad 
business; but we must hope, as I said, that 
this will be a lesson to her, and we will en- 
deavour to get her another place. Go and 
fetch her, nurse." 
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Nurse did so, and Booa returned with her. 
^^ Is this your apron^ Sally ?'^ asked Mr* 
Thornton. 
'' Yes, sir/' 

'' How did these stains come upon it ?'^ 
** I don't know, sir i I didn't do it." 
'^ Sally/' said Mr. Thornton, very gravely, 
'^ I am yery much afraid that you hsTe been 
telling me untruths. Some one must have 
spilled the red ink, and I have ev^y reason 
to believe it could be no one but you. You 
confess you were a long time in the library 
on Tuesday, when the accident must have 
happened, because it was the only day on 
which red ink was in the room. You caa 
give no account of what you were doing all 
that time, and we find your apron all over 
stains of red ink. If you had a good cha- 
racter for being a truthful girl, I would have 
bdieved you in spite of all these appearances 
to the contrary. But you have not ; yoU 
have very little regard for truth, — and there- 
fore I do mt believe you. I believe that you 
threw the ink over the book, and I discharge 
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you from my serviee— not on account of the 
accident^ but because you are a story-teller/' 

Sally burst into tears. 

'' I didn't do it, sil^— I didn't indeed!" 
she sobbed. 

*' I am very sorry, Sally/' said Mr. Thorn* 
ton; ^^but I cannot believe one who is so 
much in the habit of fiedsehood." 

'^ I know I have often told stories, sir," 
sobbed Sally again ; ^^ but I am not telling one 
this time, indeed, sir; and I won't do so any 
more, if you will please not to send me away." 

'^ It is useless your saying any more about 
it. There is every proof that you did throw 
over the ink, and you had mudi better con- 
fess it at once, instead of persisting in deny«- 
ing it," said Mr. Thornton. ^' I can forgive 
anything but obstinate persisting in what 
is false. I hope this will be a lesson to you, 
and that you may be a truthftd girl for the 
future j but you cannot stay any long^ in my 
house. If you improve, I have no doubt Mrs. 
Thornton will try and get you another place." 

'' Oh, what will father say ! " cried Sally. 
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^^ Oh, he will be so angry with me ! And 
mother ! '' 

'^ Yes, your poor mother will be sadly 
griered/' said Mrs. Thornton; '^ grieved, 
indeed, that you should lose yonr place, and 
for such a reason ! K you had recollected 
who it is that sees you everywhere, my dear, 
this would never have happened, for you 
would have feared his displeasure even more 
than your father's; and that fear would 
have prevented your doing anything so very 
wrong ! You must try to be a better girl, 
Sally, for the future/' 

SaUy could make no reply for crying, and 
Nurse Freeman^ taking her by the hand, led 
her from the room. 



CHAPTER IV. 

When the little girls went up to the 
nursery to dress for dessert, they heard what 
had happened to Sally. 

Helen felt very miserable. She had never 
ought what her falsehood might lead to. 
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She had never thought that the real criminal 
denying the accident^ and being believed^ 
would lead to the blame being thrown upon 
an innocent person. If she could have known 
this when she threw over the ink^ I do not 
think that she would have denied the acci- 
dent^ coward though she was. 

Even now it was not too late ; but it is 
very difficult to turn back when we have 
once done wrong ; very difficulty indeed^ to 
get into the straight road again; and as 
Helen listened to Mrs. Freeman's account of 
all that her uncle said about falsehood^ and 
how he could forgive anything but that^ she 
felt she had not the courage to say^ 

^' Sally is innocent. I spoilt the book. I 
am the story-teller." 

And then she began making excuses to 
herself for her conduct, and to try and com- 
fort herself with the thought, that Sally 
deserved the punishment, if not this time, 
yet for many other times when she had told 
falsehoods, and that everybody said that 
this would be a good lesson to her, and that 
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perhaps it voold core her of the fthoelring 
habit^ and so it wofuld be all for the best. 

But her conscieiioe would not be com- 
forted^ nevertheless; it would keep telling 
her that she had acted yery wickedly ; per- 
haps as wickedly as a little girl of her age 
could act^ in thus letting an innoeent per- 
son suffer for her fiiult; and Helen was very^ 
very wretdied ; tor she was not quite so bad 
as not to be wretched. 

She coold not sleep at night for thinking 
of Sally^ and of the rage Sally's father would 
be in with her when she went home the next 
day ; for Sally had cried very much, and had 
said that she knew he would beat her; and 
yet she could not make up her mind to tell 
her uncle. At last she thought of a plan. 

'' Mary/' she called, softly, from her little 
bed, " are you asleep ? " 

" No, I am just awake, Nelly ; do you 
want anything ? " 

""So" said Helen. And then, after a pause, 

'' I hare been thinking of poor Sally, ICaiy. 

m so afraid her fother will beat her.'^ 
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So am I. Nurse says she deserves it. 
But it must be such a dreadful thing to be 
beaten. I do not think papa woidd erer 
beat us, — do you, Nelly ? ^' 

" No, I don^t think he would. May I 
come into your bed, Mary ? " 

" Oh, yes, do. . Here is plenty of room. 
Bring your pillow, Nelly. It is quite early, 
and we can have such a nice talk before 
Martha comes to call us.'' 

Helen jumped out of her own little bed, 
and in another moment was in Mary's. 

^' I wonder whether we could prevent 
SaU/s father from beating her?^' Helen 
said, in a little while. 

'' Oh, I wish we could; but how could 
we ? " asked Mary. '^ He would not mind 
two little girls like us." 

" No ; but I have been thinking that per* 
haps if we gave him some money — you know, 
Mary, I have a whole sovereign in my desk 
left of what papa sent me ; — ^and perhaps if 
we were to give it to Sally's father he would 
not beat heir." 
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'' Oh, Helen, I wish I had some money 
left. I apent it all for Maurice's desk. Oh, 
I am so sorry ! 1 shonld like to have had 
some to give to poor Sally's fether." 

'^ I dare say my sovereign will do," said 

Helen. 

" Oh, bnt Helen, you will have no money 

left for yourself ! '' 

" I don't mind that a bit," replied Helen ; 
" if only Sally is not beaten." 

" Oh, darling Helen," cried Mary, kissing 
her, " how good yon are ! " 

Did Mary's praise give Helen any plea- 
sure? No; only pain. 

" I am not good," she said ; and she could 
not help crying. , 

Mary thought it was because she was so 
sorry for Sally, and only loved her the more 
for being so kind. 

" How must we manage it ?" asked Helen, 
when she could speak again. 

<f We will ask mamma to give it to him," 
said Mary. 

'' No," replied Helen, "I don't like to do 
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that. She will praise me^ perhaps j and I 
dp not want to be praised/' 

Tl^s was so unlike Helen^i that Mary 
looked at her in astonishment. 

^' I should like to give it myself^ when we 
go out walking. Mighty not we go to Mrs. 
Jenkins? I dare si^y nurse would let us^ ii 
we asked her; and then I could give the 
mo^ey to Sally's father^ and beg him not to 
beat her^'' continued Helen. 

And so it was iigreed that they should ask 
nurse to take them to Mrs. Jenkins's cottage 
when they went out for their moniing's 
walk* 



CHAPTER V. 

Mbs. Freeman made no objection when 
Mary told her^ after breakfast^ as she was 
putting on her walking-things^ where the} 
wanted to go^ more particularly when she 
heard of Helen's plan. 

Mary begged that nurse would not men- 
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tion that she had told her^ as Helen did not 
want to be praised ; and nurse thought what 
a dear little generous thing Miss Helen was^ 
after all, in spite of her many faults^ and 
how nice it was of her to wish to keep her 
good actions so secret. 

And now they were all dressed and ready ; 
the two little ones were lifted upon their 
donkeys^ and away they started upon their 
walk. 

It was a beautiful autumn morning. The 
sun shone bright and warm upon the trees^ 
which had already changed their dark green 
summer liveries into every shade of brown, 
and red, and yellow. The grass was still wet 
and sparkling with the heavy autumn dew in 
the shade ; but where the sun could reach, 
it was quite dry, and Helen and Mary might 
stray from the path which led across the 
park to the village, without being called 
back by Mrs. Freeman's — 

^^ Take care, young ladies, keep to the 
road ; you will wet your feet ! '' 

The birds bad nearly given over singing 
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now ; but to make up for them^ the nuts and 
blackberries were getting ripe, and the pretty 
little red squirrel might be seen scampering 
across the road, with its tail stretched straight 
behind it, disturbed by the approach of the 
little party ; and scouring up the nearest tree, 
as quick as light, would pause to look down 
upon them from one of the topmost branches. 
When they left the park, they came into 
a pretty lane which led to Mrs. Jenkins's 
cottage. A clear, sparkling rivulet ran on 
one side of this lane, — ^it was the same which 
ran through the wood, and at the foot of the 
moss hut; — on the other side was a high 
sandy bank, overhung with copse-wood, the 
wild cherry-tree, the crab, hazels, and bram- 
bles. This bank was broken into hollows 
and little caves ; here in spring were to be 
found the first primroses and violets and the 
earliest birds^ -nests ; in summer the finest 
wild strawberries; and now Mary was hunt- 
ing for nuts and blackberries, which she 
brought to nurse and the two little ones, won- 
dering why Helen did not come and help her 

I 2 
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asnsval^ instead of walking so qoietly by the 
side of the donkqr. Helen was too unhappy 
to enjoy herself. 

If she had been tmthfdl and conrageons^ 
all this misery would have been saved. Her 
nncle would no doubt have been angry with 
her for her disobedience in meddling with 
what she had been told not to touchy but 
then he would have been so mueh pleased 
with her candour in at once confessing what 
she had done^ that he would soon have for- 
given her^ and she now might have been 
running about gay and happy with Mary ; and 
better than all^ poor Sally would still be in 
the nursery^ and not going home in disgrace. 

But it was too late now^ she foolishly 
thought^ — ^but it is never too late to do well, — 
too late now. Her uncle would never, never 
forgive her if he knew how badly she had 
behaved, and her aunt Eleanor, too, her dear 
aunt Eleanor, would never love her any 
more. And Mary ! Mary, who was so 
good and so tmthfiil — ^and Maurice, what 

^^\i they think of her— what would they 
^ Oh, no! she could not— she dared 
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liot tell! Not now; it was too late! If 
she had only confessed all in the library, — ^if 
she had even told when she found that Sally 
was going to be punished. But now ! — oh 
no, she could not ! 

They had now reached the cottage. It 
stood back in a little gtoden, which was sepa- 
rated fi*om the lane by a paling. This paling 
was broken and untidy, and the gate whidh 
led through it hung half on and half off its 
hinges. The garden was very untidy, over- 
grown with weeds, and trampled by the 
neighbours' pigs, which, feeding in the lane^ 
made their way through the gaps in Jenkins's 
fence. Jenkins flew into terrible passions 
with the pigs and his neighbours, but he 
never thought of driving a liail or two intd 
his paling. It was all the fault of the pigs 
and his neighbours, he declared, that his 
garden was so untidy. "What was the good 
of planting anything to be eaten up by the 
pigs ?'' he would ask, in a rage, when his 
wife would timidly ask him to plant a few 
potatoes and cabbages. 

Mrs. Jenkins was a tidy, decent woman 
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herself, but her spirit was almost broken by 
her drunken husband, and she had hardlv 
the heart to keep her cottage as clean and 
neat as it was. She supported herself and 
her good-for-nothing husband by needle-> 
work, for he was too idle to work much him- 
self, and what he did earn was sure to be 
spent in the public-house. ^^ If there isn't 
Mrs. Freeman, aad the young ladies and the 
children ! '^ she now exclaimed, as she looked 
up frorn her work, at the sound of their 
voices at the gate ; and throwing it down she 
ran to open it for them. 

^^ Well, it's long since I have seen you, 
nurse,'' she said, " and the young ladies and 
Master Willy — ^bless his dear heart, how he 
grows; — ^will you please step in, Miss Mary, 
and Miss Helen?" 

^^ Oh, nurse, I forgot you can't leave the 
donkey, and I have no one I can ask to hold 
it," she went on, looking eagerly about. 
^^ How is it Sally is not with you this 
morning, nurse?" 

Nurse looked very grave, and shook her head. 
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'^ She's not ill, maybe ?^^ exclaimed Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

'^ No, she's not ill/' said nurse, mysteriously. 

" Then, dear heart ! what's the matter ?" 
asked the poor mother; ^^she hasn't been a 
bad girl?" 

^^ She has, then," said nurse; "but don't 
take on, Mrs. Jenkins" — ^for Mrs. Jenkins 
looked ready to cry. " This will be a lesson 
to her, and I dare say she will be a good girl 
for the time to come; and I am sure missis 
will find her another place." 

"Another place!" cried Mrs. Jenkins; 
" why sure she's not going to be sent away ?" 

Mrs. Freeman shook her head sorrowfully. 

" What has she been doing?" asked Mrs. 
Jenkins, eagerly. ^^ She hasn't been break- 
ing any more of the tea-things?" 

"Why, as for that, Mrs. Jenkins, you 
know poor Sally is a sad careless girl, and 
not a week passes but that something or 
other is damaged; but I should make no 
complaints of that to my mistress, because 
Sally is but a young thing yet, and she 
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might improve. I will not say that she has 
fioi improved. No ; it is not on account of 
breakages of tea-cups that she is going to 
leave.'* 

" Oh^ I was sure you would be too good 
to get her sent away for the like of that^ 
Mrs. Freeman^ and my dear mistress too. 
But what has she been doing? I am quite 
in a worrit till I hear. Oh^ I hope it is not 
anything very bad ! She has not been scold* 
ing the children^ — or hit them^ perhaps? 
Young gu*]s are apt to be impatient^ I 
know.'* 

^^ Hit the children V' exclaimed Mrs. Free- 
man^ " I should think not^ indeed ! I would 
take good care of that^ Mrs. Jenkins I And 
SaQy^ to do her justice^ would never have 
thought of such a thing for one single mo- 
ment — ^that Pll answer for.*' 

" Then^ dear hearty what is it? Tell m^, 
for goodness' sake I'' 

" Why, then, Mrs. Jenkins, I am vefty 
sorry to say, Sally has been telling stories 
again ; and this time it came to my master's 
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knowledge, and he said she must stay no 
longer/' 

Poor Mrs. Jenkins covered her face with 
her apron, and burst into tears. 

Mrs. Freeman was very kind, and tridd to 
console her as best she oonld ; but this was 
not easy to do ; for it was a sad thing for 
Sally, and her mother loved her very much. 

Mrs. Freeman related how it had all hap- 
pened, as soon as Mrs. Jenkins was able to 
listen; or rather how it was supposed to 
have all happened, for we know that it was 
not really Sally who had spilt the ink. 

" You see, Mrs. Jenkins,^' nurse continued, 
when she had come to the end of her rela- 
tion, — ^^'you see there is nothing master is 
more particular about than about truth. I 
really hardly think he could forgive one of 
his own children if they were to tell him a 
story, though he is so kind and fond of them. 
And sure enough there's not one of thetn, 
from Master Maurice down to little Miss 
Florence, who would ever think of saying a 
thing that was not true, however they might 
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be punished I have lived in the family now 
these thirteen years^ — ^that is before Master 
Maurice was born^ — ^and I should no more 
think of doubting anything any one of them 
was to tell me^ than I should doubt that the 
sun would go down this very mght" 

" Bless them ! ^' sobbed Mrs. Jenkins^ " it's 
very true — very true. But still, as my Sail 
does deny it so stoutly as you say, perhaps 
she did not throw the ink over, after all.'' 

If any one had watched Helen's face at 
this speech, they would have seen it turn sud- 
denly pale. But no one looked at her ; they 
were all too much interested in what was 
going on. 

" I am surprised at you, Mrs. Jenkins !" 
exclaimed Nurse Freeman ; " quite surprised 
that you should doubt the things after the 
apron and all, and she — ^I am sorry to say 
it, Mrs. Jenkins, very sorry — such a story- 
teller!" 

" She mayn't have done it, all the same," 
persisted Mrs. Jenkins, removing the apron 
from her flushed face. '^ I don't believe 
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Sally would dare to tell Mr. Thornton a 
story to his face. It^s very different from 
telling you one, Mrs. Freeman.^^ 

" I cannot see much difference/' replied 
nurse; ^^and if you do not helieve she.did 
it, after all the proofs I have told you, who 
do you think did do it, pray?'* 

" I can't say — I can't say," replied Mrs. 
Jenkins, her courage deserting her, and 
again bursting into tears ; ^^ I suppose she 
must have done it. Time will tell, perhaps. 
But what will become of my poor girl !" 

^' Don't distress yourself, my dear woman," 
said Mrs. Freeman ; '^missis will see and find 
her another place, I am sure." 

" Missis is very kind, and pray give my 
duty to her. Sut it was not so much of 
the place I was thinking of; I was thinking 
of what Sally's father would say I Oh, he 
will be in such an awful rage, at having the 
poor child back upon our hands ! He will 
beat her, I am certain sure he will." 

" Well, it will be a lesson to Sally if he 
does," said Mrs. Freeman, ^^and will cure 
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her for life of her shocking habit. You 
must not be so tender-hearted/' Nurse was 
rather a severe woman herself. 

Mrs. Jenkins made no answer^ but still 
cried, with her apron over her face. Mary 
and Helen could bear it no longer. Helen 
could not speak, but Mary ran up to Mrs. 
Jenkins, and tried to pull the apron from her 
face. 

'^ Don't cry — don't cry," she said, while 
the tears stood in her own eyes. ^^Look^ 
Mrs. Jenkins, Helen has got a sovereign — a 
whole sovereign I — ^and she will give it to 
Mr. Jenkins, that he may not beat Sally." 

" Sless your dear heart," Miss Mary^ 
cried Sally's mother, stooping down, and 
snatching Mary up in her arms; ^^you are 
the dearest, kindest Httle lady, that ever was 
in this world* And would you really give all 
that money to save my poor girl from being 
beaten?" 

" It is not me," said Mary, ^^it is Helen 
— ^it is Helen's money." 

Helen stood at a little distance. She had 
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slipped the sovereign into Mary^s hand to 
give to Mrs. Jenkins ; she could not give it 
herself. 

'^ It is very kind of you, indeed, Miss 
Helen/' said Mrs, Jenkins, who had released 
Mary, and now went up to Helen ; " very, 
very kind! And I thank you, miss, with 
my whole heart, I am sure. But I do not 
like to take your money, miss. Maybe your 
papa would not like it, if he was to know ;" 
and she held the sovereign to Helen. 

'^ Oh, yes, he would — ^he would!'' ex- 
claimed Helen, hurriedly pushing Mrs. Jen- 
kins's hand and the money away. '' You 
must take it! I don't want it at all — ^I 
brought it here on purpose !" 

'^ Then you are a dear, good, kind young 
lady ! If you only knew, miss, how grate- 
ful I am> and poor Sally too I But I can't 
tell you, miss — I only wish I could !" And 
the poor woman wiped away the tears from 
her eyes. 

Mrs. Freeman felt her's moists but she said, 
in a cheerful tone,— . 
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'^ Well^ we must think how it is to be ma- 
naged. Will you ^ve your husband the 
money and tell him^ or shall Miss Helen^ or 
shall I ?'' 

'^ Oh, not me — ^not me for the wide world 
— ^he would only laugh at me V exclaimed 
Mrs. Jenkins. But yonder he comes; and 
if Miss Helen would have the great goodness 
to speak to him '^ 

Helen felt very much firightened when she 
saw the great, big, red-faced, ill-looking man, 
who now came up the lane ; but Mrs. Jenkins 
slipped the money into her hand, saying, 

" Now, miss, now !" 

And Mary said, 

'^ Come, Nelly, I will go with you !" So 
she had no time for hesitation, for Mary 
seized her hand, and drew her with her to 
the gate, where Jenkins now stood with his 
pipe in his mouth. 

He sulkily touched his hat, and made way 
for the two little girls, thinking they wanted 
to pass. Mary grew red — Helen turned very 
pale, as she began, timidly : — 
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" Mr. Jenkins^ we want to speak to you/^ 

" What^s your will?^^ said he, in a gruff 
voice, and looking very much surprised at 
being addressed. 

'^ We want you not to beat Sally, and 
here^s a sovereign,'^ said Helen. 

^^ Who told yoii I beat Sally, miss ? What 
should I want to beat Sally for, eh?" 

^^ We thought you might, because she is 
coming home," said Mary. 

" Coming home ! What be she coming 
home for?" he growled. ^^And if she be, 
I suppose she^U be going back again." 

"Papa has sent her away," said Mary. 

''Sent her away!" thundered Jenkins. 
And then, remembering to whom he was 
speaking, he said, in rather a milder tone, 

" What is she sent away for, little miss? 
What tricks has she been after again?" 

" She told a story,'^ said Mary ; " and, 
oh, Mr. Jenkins/ Helen and I am come to 
beg you will not beat her " 

''And here is a sovereign," interrupted 
Helen, pushing it into his hand. 
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The two children looked up implaringly 
into his face as they spoke^ and the tears 
stood in their eyes. 

^^ Told a story again^.has she?'^ said Jen- 
kins. '^Well^ if she doesn't deserve being 
punished^ I don't know who does 1 To lose 
such a good place^ little fool ! and to be 
upon our hands again! She deserves to 
starve^ that she does I'' 

^' And so you don't want me to beat her^ 
little miss/' he continued^ with a laugh. 
^^ And if so be -it 's to oblige you^ I don't 
mind letting her off this once; but as to 
taking the money^ I'll have nought to do 
with the like of that — ^it's like selling one's 
own flesh and bloody you see ; and I'm not 
quite so bad as that comes to^ though I be- 
lieve I'm none of the best. So here, miss, 
here's your money." And^ forcing it into 
Helen's hand, he put his pipe into his mouth 
again, and stalked straight into the house, 
without saying a word to either his wife or 
the nurse, as he passed them. 

" He didn't take the money^ did he^ iniss?'^ 
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asked Mrs. Jenkins, eagerly, as Helen and 
Mary again joined them. 

" No, lie would not have it/^ said Helen, 
sadly. 

She would have felt so much happier, she 
thought, if he had accepted it; so much 
happier to have given something, — ^to have 
denied herself something, — ^to atone for her 
fault. Perhaps you wiU think that she did 
not deserve this happiness ; and I think so 
too. To have confessed her fault was the 
true atonement ; and this, you see, she was 
not good and brave enough to do. 

Mrs. Jenkins seemed very glad indeed 
that her husband had not taken Helenas 
money. Her face cleared up, and she said, 

" Oh, I am so glad — so thankful ! Poor 
dear Joe — ^he is not so bad, after all ! It is 
all along of bad company that ruins him. 
He has a good heart, I know he has, if they^d 
only let him alone. I always says he has a 
good heart I'^ 

" If he has, he keeps it pretty close to him- 
self,'' said Mrs. Freeman, rather scornfully ; 
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*' and if it's only to come out when there's not 
another sonl in the world to lead him astray^ 
why it win he a pretty long time to wait, 
and I wouldn't say 'Thank yon' for such a 
one. Come along, children, it will he dinner- 
time hefore we get hack. Good morning, 
Mrs. Jenkins. Sally will leave the hall after 
the servants' dinner. And now take my 
advice: don't go and pity her, as if there 
was never such an ill-used creature in the 
world before, but let it be a lesson to her." 

'' I will, indeed, Mrs. Freeman ; I will be 
very stiff with her, poor lass — ^I will, in- 
deed;" and the tears again stood in her eyes. 

" Yes, you are very likely, poor soul ! " 
said nurse to herself, ironically. '^ And that 
is ju3t the way children are spoiled ! Don't 
go 80 near the donkey's heels. Mis? Helen ] 
he is very apf; to kick." 



PART III. 



WILLY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Autumn had nearly passed away. It was 
the end of October; but the weather was still 
bright andwarm^ and the woods still clothed 
in their russet dress. Some of the trees^ to 
be sure^ were nearly bare ; but the delicate 
fibre-work of their branches^ here and there^ 
looked beautiful against the clear blue sky, 
and the beeches and the oaks were still 
thickly covered with leaves. It was very 
pleasant to walk in the woods on a fine morn- 
ing, with the leaves rustling and crackling 
under foot ; or down the avenue of horse- 
chesnuts, which led from the house to the 
lodge gates. The children were very fond 
of playing in this avenue, and searching for 
the beautiful shining chesnuts amongst the 
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heaps, of dead leaves. It was a great prize 
when they found one that was '^ piebald;" 
that is^ brown and white^ like the Shetland 
ponies in Mrs. Thornton's pony-carriage. 
It was^ too^ a sad grieyanee that these nuts 
so soon lost their fine gloss after they were 
taken out of the soft white substance which 
lined their thick husks. They looked at 
first as bright as the mahogany table in the 
dining-room^ the children thought; but the 
next morning they would be quite dull, and 
no rubbing would restore their brightness. 

Helen's idea was to keep hers in water; 
andj to be sure, so long as they were wet, 
they looked as glossy as ever, but whea dry 
they were no better than Mary's, and, as 
Willy wisely observed, 

" One cannot keep them in water when 
one wants to play with them." 

Nothing of importance had happened to 
our children since last we took, leave of them, 
returning home from Mrs. Jenkins's cottage. 

Helen had been really very unhappy for 
'^"ny days after; and she had looked so pale 
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and 80 dull, that Mrs. Thornton began to be 
afraid she must be ill. But Sally had got 
another place in less than a fortnight^s time ; 
and when Helen knew this, she felt much 
happier, and her spirits returned again. 

Sally had got a very comfortable place. 
She was engaged by two very good old 
maiden ladies, sisters, who lived in a village 
some 'distance off. They were the friends 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Thornton were going to 
visit the morning that the discovery was 
made of the accident with the red ink. So 
much delay had been occasioned by the dis- 
covery, that the visit had been put off; but 
a few days after, Helen and Mary were told 
to get ready, and they went with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thornton to see the ruins, and pay 
the visit. 

Mrs. Thornton had told Sally's history to 
the two Miss Pattersons, — ^which was the 
name of the two ladies,— and they had very 
kindly proposed to engage Sally themselves, 
as they were in want of a girl to help in the 
house. They thought that she would only 
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get worse if left at home with her fiither^ 
and that she would lose the good habits that 
Mrs. Freeman had taught her; and they 
thought that having lost her place for story- 
telling might have made such an impression 
upon her, that she would be quite cured of 
the sad habit for the future, if taken into a 
good, steady family. 

So Sally went, and was very happy 4here, 
for the Miss Pattersons were very kind, and 
she behaved very well. 

The lesson she had received of the im- 
portance of a character for truthf ukiess had 
made a deep impression upon her ; and her 
kind mistresses, too, had convinced her how 
hateful is falsehood in the eyes of Him who 
is ^' the Way, and the Truth, and the Life;'' 
and Sally felt she would rather die now than 
" utter deceit,'' not because it would make 
her lose her place, but because it would 
offend her Heaveidy Master. 

She had persisted in her denial of having 
thrown over the ink, but soon everything 
about the accident began to be foi^otten, and 
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no one said anything more to her about it. 
Her mother was the only person who be- 
lieved that she was innocent. The Miss 
Pattersons had taken it for granted that she 
had done it^ and had not questioned her. 

Was Helen improved ? you will ask me. 

How could she be ? She had been very 
sorry and very unhappy, it is true, and had 
determined never to do the like again, be- 
cause it made her so very miserable. 

But this was not the right repentance. 
The right repentance is always followed by 
reparation, as far as is possible; and what 
reparation had Helen made ? 

None. 

An innocent person still remained charged 
with her misfortune and with her falsehood. 
Helen had made no confession. And every 
day Helen bore the consciousness of her guilt 
more easily. She was beginning to feel in- 
different to it, almost to forget it. This is 
the most dreadful thing that can happen to 
any one — the most dangerous and the most 
dreadful. If we grow indifferent about our 
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wrong actions^ and quite happy under the 
knowledge of their unrepaired consequences^ 
how can we hope to grow better ? We cannot 
grow better, we must grow every day worse. 

And Helen did grow worse. But she did 
not know it, and no one else was aware of it, 
for her faults arose from want of honest, 
candid, straightforward, courageous Truth ; 
and those she lived with were too truthful 
themselves to suspect her, so her fault still 
remained undiscovered, for no occasion of 
detection had yet happened. 

But the time was not very far off now, a 
time which Helen had reason to bless, as she 
did, to the latest day of her life. 

Mary had caught a very bad cold, and was 
obliged to keep her room for some days. 
Helen was very kind about this cold, and 
stayed with Mary almost all the time she 
was at liberty &om the schoolroom, reading 
aloud to her, or playing with her at dominoes, 
draughts, or anything that Mary liked, — ^for 
we know she was a good-natured httle girl, 
and she loved her cousin dearly. 
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It happened that Mrs. Freeman^s niece, 
who lived in the neighbouring town, was 
going to be married to a young tradesman 
of the place, and as the parents of both bride 
and bridegroom were weU to do in the world, 
the wedding was to be rather a gay affair. 
Margaret — ^that was the name of the young 
woman — ^was to have three bridesmaids to go 
with her to church ; and as the bridegroom^s 
father was a confectioner, they were to have 
a grand wedding-cake, with little Cupids and 
turtle-doves all over the top, and a wreath of 
(»range-flowers round it. Margaret's mother 
thought it would be quite amiss if she did 
not give a little feast to do honour to and 
set off this fine cake, so' she invited her 
friends and relations to come to it, and Mrs. 
Freeman of course was asked amongst the 
number. Mrs. Freeman wished very much 
to go, as Margaret was her favourite niece, 
and besides, she was rather fond of a party 
now and then. The only difficulty was this 
illness of Mary's, which she thought would 
prevent her going. 
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Mary was, however, doing so very well, 
that Mrs. Thornton told her that she might 
accept the invitation, as there could no 
longer be any anxiety upon her account. So 
upon the day of the wedding Mrs. Freeman 
went away quite early, dressed in her best 
brown silk gown, and with her bonnet 
trimmed with plenty of white satin ribbon. 
The coach passed the lodge at half-past 
eight o'clock in the mornings and this coach 
would set her down at her sister's door, and 
bring her home again at night. 

Whilst she was away, Martha was to take 
care of the children. Helen said she would 
wait upon Mary, and Miss White gave her a 
whole holiday for the purpose. 

Mary got up this day for the first time, 
but she was not allowed to leave her room, 
though the day was very fine ; it was, how- 
ever, quite enjoyment enough for one day, 
she thought, to leave her bed, of which she 
had got heartily tired. 

" And Helen," she said, when she was 
dressed and seated on a comfortable chair by 
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the fire, wrapped in a warm shawl ; '' we can 
play with the dear bricks again now — I am 
so tired of draughts and dominoes/' 

'' Will not it tire you ?" asked Helen. 

" Oh no, not a bit ! — go and fetch them, 
then, there is a dear Nelly." 

" I will presently,^' replied Helen, who 
did not show her usual readiness to oblige 
her cousin in this instance. 

" I cannot think why you never seem to 
care about the bricks now,'' said Mary; 
" you used to be as fond of them as I am, 
almost ; but now you never play with them. 
I cannot think what is the reason, Helen !" 

" Oh yes," said Helen, " I like them 
pretty well, only I tliink they are so stupid 1 " 

'* Ob, Helen, how can you think them 
stupid ? I think they are by far the most 
amusing of all our playthings — ^and you used 
to think so too." 

" Oh," replied Helen, '^ people change 
their mind sometimes, Mary; I have got 
tired of them, I suppose." 

" You have never played with them since 
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the day Sally spilt the red ink, I remember," 
said Mary ; ^^ what a loDg time ago that 
seems now, does it not ? Don^t you recol- 
lect what a beautiful portico I invented 
whilst I was having my frock tried, and you 
were waiting for me in the library. — Oh, 
Nelly dear ! you will poke all the fire out \" 

Helen had taken up the poker in her con- 
fiision, and was really doing what Mary said. 
She now dropped it, and went towards the 
door. 

^' Where are you going?" asked Mary. 

'^ I am going for the kettle-holder I am 
working," replied Helen. 

" Oh please bring the bricks then," said 
Mary, " I want to try whether I can remem- 
ber that portico ; you can help me, Helen, 
can't you?" 

'^ Very well," said Helen, and she made 
her escape from the room. She could not 
yet feel anything than very uncomfortable 
whenever the subject of the red ink was 
mentioned. 

She presently returned with her work and 
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the box of bricks^ and drawing the table 
before Mary^s chair, she placed it upon it 
before her, and sitting down on the chair at 
the other side of the fire, she began to 
work. 

Mary turned the bricks out of the box and 
began to build. '^ I cannot remember !^^ at 
length she exclaimed, sinking back quite 
discouraged in her chair; ^'and I do so 
want ! Nelly, dear, please put down your 
kettle-holder and come here. Do tell me ; 
was it this way?— or this way?^' arranginff 
the bricks in different xnanne^ as she sjSce 

'^ I do not know — I do not recollect,'^ 
answered Helen. 

^' Oh, but you are not looking ! Do come 
here, please P^ 

Helen got up at this, and came to the table. 

" Now was it so ? — or so ?'^ repeated Mary. 

'^ Like that, I think,*^ answered Helen. 

" Oh no ! it could never have been like 
that !" said Mary, laughing; ^^it would have 
been an odd sort of a portico if it had been 
like that!" 
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'' Then I don't know how it was at all!'' 
cried Helen^ quite pettishly. 

Mary looked at her in surprise. She had 
been so very gentle and good-natured all the 
time of her illness^ that she had almost for- 
gotten that Helen could be pettish. She did 
not ask her any more questions about the por- 
tico, but said, as she looked to the window — 

'^ What a beautiful day it is ! The sun is 
shining so bright, and the sky is as blue as 
if it was summer ! Would not you like to 
go out, Helen? I am sure you must be 
quite tired of staying indoors." 

'' But you ifill want me," said Helen. 

'' Oh no, I shan't ; I can amuse myself 
very well with the bricks till you come back." 

'^ But I am so afraid you will be dull," 
continued Helen ; ^' you know Aunt Eleanor 
will not be back till quite late, as she is gone 
to spend the day with the Miss Pattersons." 
Oh no ! I shall not be dull at all. Do go ! " 
Very well; I shall not stay out very 
long :" and Helen left the room, by no means 
sorry to have a run in the nice fresh air. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Helen went to the nursery to have her 
walking things fastened^ and found that 
Martha was preparing to take Florence and 
Willy their afternoon walk, — or rather ride, 
for they generaUy went out on their donkeys. 
This afternoon, however, they found only 
Willy^s donkey waiting for them at the hall- 
door. 

" How comes this?^' asked Martha. 

^' Miss Florence's donkey is gone to be 
shod ; he has cast a shoe,'' said the groom, 
'^ and he has not come back yet. It is market- 
day at Brad worth" — that was the name of 
the nearest town — " and I suppose that is 
the reason Tom is so late bringing him back, 
for I am sure I sent him early enough." 

" Well, never mind," said Martha; ^' lift 
Master Willy upon his saddle, John, — I will 
carry Miss Florence." 

" Who is to mind the reins, then?" asked 
John. 
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^^ Oh, to be sure, I had forgotten that \" 
replied Martha, looking quite perplexed. 

'^ Oh, let me, Martha,^' exclaimed Helen ; 
'' I shall like it so much.^^ 

'^ You must, please miss, mind, and not let 
go the reins, then,^* said John, arranging the 
bridle and putting it into her hand ; " and 
don't try and make Nettle gallop, for though 
he is as sweet-tempered as a lamb, he is apt 
to be frolicsome now and then.^' 

Helen said she would be very careful, and 
the little party set off. Helen walked at 
Nettle^s head, holding the bridle, while 
Martha followed, carrying little Florence. 
When they got upon the short, soft grass of 
the park, however, Florence begged to be set 
down that she might run about a little ; she 
was quite tired of being carried, she said, and 
wanted to gather the flowers. Flowers, to 
be sure, there were not many at this 
season of the year, but Florence spied a few 
daisies and clover blossoms, and they were 
quite enough to satisfy her. So Martha set 
her down upon the'^grass. " You had best 
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go on a little gently, Miss Helen/' she said ; 
'^ we shall never be able to keep pace with you 
now, however slowly you make the donkey 
walk.'' 

'' And I do not like to go very slowly," 
cried Willy; ''I want to go to that pretty place 
where the nuts are, and the big blackberries. 
I know there are some left ; I saw some when 
I went that way yesterday. Please, Nelly, 
let us go there !" 

" May we, Martha," asked Helen. 

'^ I don't know, Miss Helen, I'm sure," 
replied Martha, doubtfully ; '^ it is a good 
way down the park where Master Willy 
means, and perhaps you might be tired of 
guiding the donkey." 

*^ Oh no, she won't !" cried Willy, jump- 
ing up and down in his saddle with impa- 
tience ; " besides, I can guide Nettle myself. 
Just loose the reins, Nelly ; I don't see why 
any one should hold the reins. I was four 
yesterday, and papa called me his little man, 
and if I am a man I don't want a girl to hold 
my donkey's bridle." Helen and Martha 

L 
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laughed^ and so did little Florence^ though 
she did not know why. 

"Don^t laugh! don't laugh!'' exclaimed 
WiUy. " I don't like it— I tell you I will 
be a man!" 

" Yes, that you will, sure enough, Master 
Willy," said Martha, " if you only live long 
enough;" and she could hardly help laughing 
again. " Well, Miss Helen," she continued, 
" I do not think there can any harm come 
of your going on steadily to the little copse. 
I will foUow with Miss Florence when she is 
tired of walking ; for you see it is impossible 
to get on as fast as you do, with the little 
thing stopping at every step ; and if I do not, 
why you can come back quietly home, I 
suppose." 

" Oh, yes," said Helen, " I will take care 
of Willy — ^you need not be afraid, Martha;" 
and so saying, she walked on, leading the 
donkey behind her. 

" I should very much like to hold the 
bridle all myself, Nelly," said Willy, after 
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they had walked on a little way. ''Just 
loose it^ please.^' 

'' Oh, no/' replied Helen ; " you are too 
little, Willy." 

'' No> I am not too little 1" cried WiUy, 
indignantly. '' When I go out with papa, 
he lets me hold the bridle all myself. Loose, 
loose, Nelly;'' and he shook the reins im- 
patiently. 

" Well, I will when you get to the copse," 
said Helen. " You must be a good boy, 
Willy, or I must take you back to Martha." 

Willy by no means approved of this pros- 
pect, so he let Helen continue to hold the 
bridle, and chatted away as little boys of his 
age generally do. 

" When we get to the blackberries, Nelly," 
he said, '' I will eat the little ones myself, and 
all the big ones I will put into this little basket 
— ^look — that I have brought in my hand; and 
I will take them to Mary. Do not you think 
Mary will like some, Nelly, — and some nuts ? 
I love Mary so very much; do not you, 

L 2 
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Nelly? And I love you too, because you 
are so good-natured. Won^t you let me 
hold the bridle, NeUy?^^ 

" No, no,^^ said Helen; " I cannot, Willy. 
You know what John said before we started. 
You must not ask me any more.'' 

'' Very well," said Willy, ''not till we get 
to the blackberries ; then you said I might, 
you know. Go on. Nettle ! Go on faster !" 
jogging up and down in his saddle. '' Make 
him go faster, Nelly.*' 

Helen walked on faster, pulling the donkey 
by the bridle. 

'' Down that path, Nelly," said Willy. 
'' You are not going the right way — ^there, 
that is right ! Oh, look at the deer, how 
they scamper away ! You silly deer, to be 
so frightened of a poor little donkey ! I 
wonder whether they are afraid of me or 
Nettle, Helen ! I wish they would stop a 
little — I want to see them close, and they 
never will let me. Oh, there they are, 
standing quite still at the top of that hill 1 " 
'' That is not a hill, Willy," said Helen, 
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laughing; "it is a hillock, — a little bank. 
How pretty they look, do not they, with 
their horns against the blue sky ?'* 

f ' Oh, how I wish they would let me stroke 
them !*' sighed Willy. " I wonder why the 
deer, and the birds, and the pretty little 
squirrels, are always so frightened. I should 
so like to see them quite close — ^to hold them 
in my hand, or stroke them. I would be so 
kind to them, and not hurt them a bit; but 
they always get away from me so fast, even 
when I hold out a bit of bread to them ! 
They never will come and let me play with 
them — ^I wonder why, Nelly \" 

" Perhaps they are afraid of being shot," 
replied Helen. ^' You know Uncle Thornton 
and the gamekeeper shoot the partridges and 
the deer, and they are not sensible enough 
to know that you are too little a boy to shoot 
with a gun/' 

" Yes, but papa and Grove never shoot 
the squirrels and the bullfinches, and they 
are just as frightened as the deer and the 
partridges. Yesterday, in the garden, I saw 
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a bullfinch^ — ^mamma told me it was a bull- 
finch. Ohj Helen, it was so pretty ! He 
had a head, black — ^blaok — oh, as black as 
mammals velvet gown 1 And such a pretty 
pink breast, and a gray back,— mamma said 
ftwasgra;,-forIdid;otknowwhat 
colour it was, — ^and such clean white feathers 
at the top of his tail ! He was playing about 
in the cherry-tree. Mamma said he was 
catching little insects for his dinner, because 
you know there are no cherries now, I tried 
to whistle to him, and talked to him, and 
coaxed him ; but he would not come down 
to me, though I am sure he knew what I 
said, because he looked down at me with his 
little bright eyes so sensibly. Then I ran into 
the house for a bit of bread to throw to him ; 
but when I came back, he was quite gone.^' 

'^ Oh, I should like to have seen him V^ 
said Helen. '^ I have never seen a bullfinch. 
But which way must we go now, Willy? 
See, the path divides into two I" 

Willy looked rather perplexed. First he 
thought it was the path to the left; and 
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Helen led Nettle down it a few yards. Then 
lie was sure that that was not the way ; and 
Helen must turn back^ and try the right- 
hand path. 

" Oh, yes/' cried Willy, . when they had 
gone down it a little way, ^' this is right ! I 
remember that old tree, with the bench under 
it; Florence's saddle got wrong, and we 
stopped to put it right. We shall soon be 
there now, NeUy. You can see the place — 
on this side — ^look ! where those bushes are." 

A few more minutes brought them to the 
little copse, which formed the boundary of 
the park on that side. It was entered by 
a little g^te, and there was a pretty winding 
path through it to the open fields beyond. 
It was full of nut-trees aod blackberry- 
bushes, which, being in so secluded a spot, 
had not suffered much from the depredations 
of the village children. 

'' Oh, there are beauties — ^beauties ! " cried 
Willy, in an ecstacy. '' Oh, Nelly, you must 
let me get off, that I may gather them ! 
Look, look 1 '^ 
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'^ Oh, Willy, indeed you must sit stiU/' 
said Helen. " If you were to get oflf, I could 
never lift you on again ! Now be a good 
boy, and sit still/' 

" Very well, I will — I will. But do gather 
some, Nelly, and put them into my basket." 

'* Yes, yes," said Helen, *' as soon as I 
have fastened Nettle to this little tree. 
There! now you are quite safe, Willy; so 
give me your basket, and I will gather some 
blackberries." 

Willy handed it to her, and she was soon 
amongst the brambles, plucking handfuls of 
the ripe, glossy fruit, with which she filled 
Willy's little basket. 

'^ Now, Willy," she said, ''I have filled 
the basket, we will go back to meet Martha 
and Florence. You can eat some as we go 
on;" and she unfastened the bridle. 

^' No, I shall not eat one," said Willy ; 
^' they are all such beauties I I shall take 
them all to Mary 1" 

" That is a good little boy !" said Helen. 

Willy settled himself satisfactorily in his 
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saddle at this praise^ and they turned out of 
the copse through the littje gate again. 

" We will not go back quite the same way, 
WUly/^ said Helen; "it is always so dull to 
go back the same way. We will try this 
path ; it will lead us to the house just as 
well, I am sure.^^ 

Willy desired nothing better than to go a 
fresh road, and perhaps prolong the ride; 
and accordingly they proceeded steadily along 
the path Helen had chosen, which led through 
a number of scattered hawthorn-trees, till 
Willy suddenly exclaimed, — 

" Look — ^look, Helen ! a bullfinch ! There 
— there — just before us — on that little 
bush!^^ 

" Where — ^where?^' cried Helen, eagerly. 
" Oh, yes, I see it. Hush — ^hush ; don^t 
make a noise, Willy, or you will frighten it 
away.^' 

"Is not he pretty?^' said Willy, in a 
whisper. 

" I can hardly see him,'^ answered Helen, 
in the same tone. "Ah, he has flown to 
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that other bush ! Here^ Willy^ just take the 
bridle for a minute; I will creep^ creep 
round and look at him. He is perched on 
tliat twig. I shall be able to catch a good 
view of him if I go round that tree.'' 

So saying, she put the bridle into Willy's * 
hands. 

Willy's fingers ei^erly clutched this so- 
eamestly-coyeted object of his ambition^ and 
Helen stole away round the trunk of the 
tree. She just caught a glimpse of the bull- 
finch, who fluttered away to another low bush 
as she approached. She followed it. Away 
flew the bird again, as if wishing to entice 
her from her charge. She was so engrossed 
in the pursuit, that she gave neither a look 
or a thought to Willy, tiU she heard the 
noise of the donkey's feet going off at a rapid 
pace. She then turned back, and saw Nettle 
galloping off at a rapid pace along the path. 
Willy's hat had fallen off; his long, fair hair 
was blowing about his face, and he was grasp- 
ing tight by the saddle. The bridle had es- 
noned from his hands, and was dangling about 
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Nettle's legs. He seemed frightened^ and 
was leaning all on one side^ for the saddle 
was turning. 

All this Helen saw in a moment^ and in 
great alarm she ran after the fogitives as 
fast as she possibly could; but they were 
already some way ahead^ and it was impos- 
sible for her to overtake them before the 
saddle, turning quite round, precipitated 
Willy upon the ground. Gasping for breath, 
Helen reached the spot where he lay. 

Willy, Willy, jEre you hurt?" she cried. 
Oh, yes, I am, Nelly; Nettle kicked 
me," said poor little Willy, trying very hard 
not to cry ; " but don^t mind, Nelly," seeing 
her face of alarm and concern. '^ Catch 
Nettle — we will go home." 

Nettle was browsing upon some brambles 
a little further on. 

" Get up, dear Willy," said Helen, '^ and 
let us go to him." 

Willy rose from the ground with difficulty. 

" Oh, it hurts 1" he exclaimed. 

" What hurts?" asked Helen, anxiously. 
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" My head ! He kicked my head/' 

'' Oh, what shall we do V^ cried Helen. 
^^ If you are hurt, what will they say ! What 
will Aunt Thornton say ! She will be angry 
with me for loosing the bridle. Oh, that 
horrid bullfinch ! Oh, Willy, what did you 
do to the donkey to make him run away ?'^ 

" I only kicked him a little with my heels, 
to pretend I had spurs. Oh, Helen, my head 
hurts so V 

" Darling boy \" cried Helen, kissing him. 
" Never mind, it will soon be well I Sit 
still a little while on this nice soft grass, and 
I will go and catch Nettle.^' 

She did so, for Nettle made no resistance, 
and allowed himself to be quietly led back 
to Willy. But now the diflSculty arose how 
to get him upon the saddle again. 

Helen repeatedly tried to lift him up, but 
in vain. Willy made desperate eflfbrts to 
assist himself, by clinging to the donkey's 
neck, as Helen lifted him ; but he could not 
succeed in reaching Nettle's back. Besides, 
the saddle had turned, and even if Willy had 
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mounted^ lie would in all probability have 
been unable to keep his seat. 

Quite exhausted^ and her face flushed with 
exertion, Helen at length gave over the 
attempt. 

"How is your head now, Willy?" she 
asked. 

" Oh, it is better — a bit, I think," he an- 
swered. 

'^ If nobody comes by to help us, we shall 
have to walk home, I am afraid. Shall you 
be able, Willy?" 

'' Oh, yes — quite able ! " he answered. 
*' Don^t let us wait — ^let us go home — ^I want 
to get home!" 

" Veiy well," said Helen ; and, taking the 
donkey^s bridle in one hand, and Willy^s 
hand in the other, they proceeded slowly 
along the path towards the house, which was 
now visible at a little distance. 

As this distance lessened with every step 
they took, Helenas fears of being found 
fault with, — ^nay, perhaps of being severely 
blamed, — ^returned with increased force. 
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Willy," she said, '' I do not think you 
had better say anything of your fall." 

''Why?" he asked. 

'' Oh, becaus&-T-because — ^perhaps I shall 
get very much blamed. You must not tell, 
Willy. Besides, Aunt Thornton and nurse 
are both out, so there will be nobody to tell 
but Martha; and it does not matter about 
teUing Martha, you know — she is only 
under-nurse. You would not like to get me 
scolded, would you, Willy dear ?" 

" Oh no, indeed I would not, Nelly," said 
little Willy. 

'' Very well, then don't tell, there's a 
darling boy. Your head will be quite well 
toi-morrow morning, and you will only 
frighten Martha if you tell her, and perhaps 
they will never let you ride Nettle again." 

WiUy was but a little boy, only just four 
years old, much too young to dream of there 
being any harm in doing as his cousin told 
him. She did not ask him to teU an un- 
truth, only not to say he had had a fall. He 
loved her very much, and could not bear 
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that she should be scolded ; he loved Nettle 
very much^ and could not bear to have his 
rides put an end to. So^ with the utmost 
innocence of wrong, he promised to say 
nothing about the accident. 



CHAPTER III. 

Instead of entering the house by the front 
entrance, Helen led WiUy and the donkey 
to a glass side-door which opened into the 
garden at the foot of the nursery stairs. Here 
she fastened Nettld to a large standard rose- 
tree, and took Willy into the nursery. 

Florence was having her tea. 

" I am sorry. Miss Helen," began Martha, 
'' that I could not meet you, but I hope you 
are not tired with being out so long with the 
donkey. Miss Florence began crying for her 
tea, so I was obliged to take her home to 
give it to her. Why, Master Willy, how 
pale you look ! " 
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" 0\ he wants his tea V^ said Helen hnr- 
riedly^ " don't you Willy ? We have been 
out a long time ; I dare say he is tired/' 

" Here then/' said Martha^ setting Willy's 
chair and filling his cup with milk ; ^' come 
dear^ and take your tea. Miss Mary wanted 
you to go to her, if you please^ Miss Helen, 
as soon as you came in." 

" Oh my blackberries !" exclaimed Willy, 
" my beautiful blackberries ! Oh, Helen ! 
I must have dropped them when " 

" Well, never mind," Helen interrupted 
him; ^^I will tell Mary that you gathered 
them for her, and that you spilt them on the 
way." 

'' Oh, my head !" cried poor Willy, putting 
his hand suddenly to it. 

'^ What is the matter with it, dear?" 
asked Martha, tenderly. 

'^ It hurts me very much, Martha. I want 
to go to bed." 

"What already!" exclaimed Martha; 
'' why what ails the dear child ? Oh, there 
is Miss Mary's bell I Would you please mind 
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the children^ Miss Heleu^ a moment^ while I 
go and see what your cousin is wanting?" 
" " Yes, yes/' replied Helen, " and tell her, 
Martha, that I will come to her directly you 
come back." 

Martha left the room, and Helen en- 
deavoured to persuade Willy to finish his 
tea ; but the poor little fellow could not eat 
a bit. He drank his cup of milk, however, 
and then getting off his chair, sat down on 
the floor by the window. He looked very 
much flushed now. Helen, in her ignorance, 
thought that the beautiful rosy colour was 
a sign he was quite well. She had been 
frightened by his paleness, but now that was 
gone, she felt quite at ease about him. 

Florence required a good deal of attention, 
and Helen was still holding her cup for her 
to drink from, when Martha returned. 

" Miss Mary wants you to go to her, if 
you please miss," she said ; and then, looking 
at Willy, exclaimed, " Why, bless his heart, 
if he has not fallen fast asleep on the floor ! 
Dear child, how tired he must be ! I am 

M 
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afraid lie was out too long upon the donkey, 
and the sun was hot for the time of year/' 

'^ Yes, it was very hot," said Helen. 

" Well I think I had best put him to 
bed at once, though it is before his time, if 
you could only mind Miss Florence a bit 
longer, Miss Helen." 

" Oh yes, certainly," said Helen. She 
was anxious to see Willy safe asleep in bed, 
and be assured of his silence with respect to 
his fall. 

Martha gently lifted Willy from the floor, 
and proceeded to undress him. He remon- 
strated a little in a sleepy tone, but did not 
open his eyes, and before Martha could get 
him into bed, his hard breathing gave sign 
that he was again fast asleep. It was nearly 
six o'clock now. Helen went to Mary's 
room, and stayed playing with her till half- 
past eight, when they both went to bed as 
usual. Mrs. Freeman was not expected till 
after nine ; Mrs. Thornton still later. 

Helen was not much troubled in con- 
science when she laid her head upon her 
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pillow that niglit. She was getting accus- 
tomed to concealment and deceit. 

Martha came to dress Helen the next 
morning at the usual hour. Mary was not 
yet allowed to get up to breakfast. As she 
was brushing Helenas hair, she said in a low 
voice, 

^^ Master Willy is very ill, Miss.^' 

''Very ill!^' exclaimed Helen, starting 
suddenly round. 

" Hush, miss ! your aunt does iiot wish 
Miss Mary to know, for fear it might agitate 
her.^' 

''But what is the matter?'' whispered 
Helen, eagerly. 

" We don't exactly know, miss. But I 
will tell you all about it. Mrs. Freeman 
came home, as was expected, about nine 
o'clock. She asked whether the children 
had been good, and all that : so I said yes, 
but that Master Willy had seemed tired with 
a long ride he had taken with you, miss, and. 
that I had put him to bed early. So she 
said I was quite right. Then she asked about 

M 2 
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Miss Mary; and then the servants' supper 
bell rang^ and she went downstairs. I sup- 
pose she had a great deal to tell about the 
weddings for she did not come up again till 
rather later than usual^ and whilst I was 
sitting working in the day nursery, your 
aunt and uncle came home/' 

'' WeU?'' said Helen. 

" Your aunt came straight upstairs, to 
see the children before she went to bed, as 
usual, and passed by me to go into the sleep- 
ing nursery ; but she had not been there a 
minute before she called to me in such a 
frightened kind of tone like, that I dropped 
my work, not even stopping to stids: my 
needle in, and ran to her.'' 

^^ ^ Marthfk, ' she said, ' what is the matter 
with Willy ? . he seems very ill*' ' Indeed, 
ma'am !' said I; and I went up to the bed- 
side. Master WiUy had tossed all the bed- 
clothes off, and was lying on his back ; his 
eyes were wide open, but as if he could not 
see through them like, and his fece terribly 
^"•^hed. Poor missis looked as pale as death. 
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and had her hand upon his pulse. 'What 
lias he been doing to-day ?' said she. I told 
her as quick as I could about his being so 
tired^ and about my having put him to bed 
early, and that he had complained of ahead- 
ache. Missis looked very anxious, and said 
she was afraid he had got the fever. She 
asked whether he had been in the village 
that day. I said 'no/ and that you had 
only taken him into the park. 

'' Suddenly, miss, while we were standing 
by the bed. Master Willy began to talk, — ^not 
sensibly, but quite wild-like, poor child. He 
talked a deal about bullfinches, and the deer 
in the park. Then he suddenly shouted out, 
' stop ! stop !' as loud as he could, and called 
to you, miss, and said something about a 
bridle. Then he murmured something quite 
low ; we could only catch the words ' black- 
berries' and ' fall.' Missis thought he might 
have meant the little waterfall in the copse. 
Did you go there, miss?*' 
Helen made no reply, and Martha went on — 
'^ Dear me^ miss, it was quite sad to hear 
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the dear child prattling away so iimoceDit^ 
and to see his poor eyes staring so wide^ and 
yet he looked so pretty, with his rosy cheeks, 
and his beautiful curly hair all about his face? 
I could not help crying ; but missis was too 
frightened to do that, I suppose, though as 
I said she was as white as a sheet. 

'^ ^ Bun, Martha,^ she said ; ' run and ask 
your master to come up immediately, and 
then fetch Mrs. Freeman.' So I did, and 
the next thing was for John to mount his 
horse and ride off for the doctor.'' 

'' And has he been ?^' asked Helen, eagerly. 

'^ Yes, miss, he was here at five o^clock 
this morning." 

'^ And what did he say was the matter 
with Willy?" 

''Why that is the strange thing. Miss 
Helen," replied Martha; "he seems quite 
puzzled to know what is the matter. He 
says he does not think that Master Willy 
has got the fever. He asked if he had met 
with any accident, and when we said ' no,' 
he seemed still more puzzled, and shook his ' 
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head^ and felt the dear child^s pulse again^ 
and said it might be fever^ but that he should 
be able to say for certain a little later in the. 
day, when he would .call again." 

By this time Helenas hair was done, and 
her dress fastened, and Martha went away to 
prepare the schoolroom breakfast. Helen 
felt very uncomfortable. She hoped that 
Willy^s illness would ,prove to be fever, but 
still she could not help dreading that the fall 
might have had something to do with it, — 
and she was grieved besides that Willy, 
pictty gay little Willy, should be laid upon 
a bed of sufifering. 

She went down to breakfast with Miss 
White in the schoolroom. Whilst she was 
there,, her aunt sent for her upstairs. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Helen went immediately to the day 
nursery, and her aunt came to her from 
Willy^s room, which opened into it. She 
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looked veiy pale and anxious^ and was still 
in the dress she had gone out in the day 
before. She had not had time to change it^ 
for she had not left Willy^s bedside till now. 
**^ Helen^ my dear/' she said, '^ I wish you 
to give me an account of where you went 
with Willy yesterday, and what you did/' 

" We went to the copse. Aunt Eleanor ; 
Willy wanted to get some blackberries for 
Mary. Martha said we might go.'' 

^^ Do you remember whether you stopped 
anywhere in the sun ?" 

*^ No, we did not," mA Helen ; ^' but thb 
sun was hot, aunt," she hurriedly add^d. 

^' And you met with no accident ? — ^no fall ? 
Willy did not knock his head in anyway?" 

" No," said Helen, colouring; ^^noithat 
I know." 

Willy had not knocked his head, she 
thought — the donkey had kicked it; — and 
again, as about the tulips, she comforted her 
uneasy conscience with the idea that she had 
not told a story. Now that WiUy was so ill, 
she was more than ever determined to say 
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nothing about his fall^ for fear people might 
think it had anything to do with his illness^ 
and that she would be exceedingly blamed ; 
^ind that she was positive such a little thing 
as that could not have made him ill^ because 
he had seemed quite well as they walked 
home — ^she was sure it was fever. 

So thought Helen as she left the nursery^ 
and walked slowly along the passage to Mary ^s 
room. It is very easy to make oneself think 
that true which one wishes to be true j but^ 
in spite of this^ poor WiUy^s exclamation^ 
" Oh^ Helen^ my head hurts so 1'^ still rang 
in her ears^ and filled her with uneasiness. 

Helen had been desired to say Dothing to 
Mary of Willy^s illness^ and it was an order 
which she was quite willing to obey^ as it 
wafl a subject she had no particular wish to 
talk about. 

Mary was getting up when Helen came to 
her room^ which she was not to leave till the 
next day. 

The day was dark and gloomy^ and the 
rain fell silently from the heavy black douds 
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upon the autumn leaves. Helen felt very 
sad ; she hardly knew why. Mary remarked 
it^ for Helen seemed too dull to enter into 
any of their games with her accustomed^ 
spirit. But Helen made her usual reply^ 
when she did not wish to answer a direct 
question^ that ^'it was nothing/' and that 
Mary '' was tiresome.'' 

The doctor came again in the afternoon^ 
and though Helen ''was so positive" Willy's 
iUness was only fever^ yet she could not help 
feeling exceedingly anxious to know what he 
would say about it now. 

When the doctor had been in the house 
some time^ she thought she would go and ask^ 
and made some excuse to Mary for leaving 
• the room. Helen was very ingenious at finding 
excuses^ we know. But when she got outside 
of Mary's door, she had not the courage to 
make the inquiry, and walked up and down 
the passage in an uneasy, uncertain manner. 

Presently she heard the nursery door 
open : she could not see who came out, but 
she heard her aunt and uncle's voices in low 
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tones, and another voice, which she knew 
must be the doctor^s. They seemed talking 
very eai'nestly and eagerly ; and at last she 
caught the words, — ^it was the doctor, who 
spoke in a louder tone, — 

" Are you sure that the child has met 
with no accident ?" 

Helen could not hear her aunt's reply, but 
the doctor said again, — 

^' Well, then, it must be fever, there can 
be no doubt; and you will go on* with the 
remedies as I have directed/' 

Helen heard no more, for she ran back to 
Mary's room, and shut the door after her. 

Here she stayed till Martha came to tell 
her that dinner was ready, for orders had 
been given not to ring the bell. 

^^ How is he ?" asked Helen, eagerly, as 
soon as they had got into the passage. 

^^ Oh, miss, very bad, indeed — ^very bad, 
indeed ! The doctor does not seem to know 
well what is the matter with him. Poor 
dear boy ! And my poor mistress, what will 
she do if " 
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'* If what ?'' cried Helen. 

'^ If he should die^ miss. Nurse says that 
the doctor says he is in great danger. She 
thinks he ought to be bled^ but the doctor 
will not hear of it; he says it is the old 
fashion of treating fevers^ and a very 
dangerous one. He says if poor dear Master 
Willy had met with an accident^ — ^a blow^ 
miss^ or anything of that like^ — ^he would 
bleed him immediately^ as the only chance 
of saving his life ; but as there has been no 
accident^ he dares not ; and so nurse says 
Willy will die!'' . 

Helen burst into tears. 

'' Don't take on so^ Miss Helen/' said 
Martha^ kindly; ''don't, dear !" 

''Oh, where is Aunt Eleanor!" sobbed 
Helen. " I want Aunt Eleanor I I must 
speak to Aunt Eleanor I " 

" You can't, my dear, just now — indeed, 
you can't," said Martha ; " she is too much 
engaged with Master Willy." 

" I tell you I must see her — I will see 
•?r !" cried Helen, impetuously. '* I have 
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something to tell her — I must see her ! Go, 
Martha, directly — ^go and fetch her !^* 

^' I can^t, indeed. Miss Helen ; you must 
waittillshe comes out of Master Willy^sroom." 

" It is about Willy I want to speak to 
her/' almost screamed Helen; ^'you must 
go, Martha, you must V^ 

'' Hush— hush, miss,'' said Martha, quite 
alarmed at her violence ; " you will disturb 
your cousin." 

" Oh, poor dear Willy, he will die — he 
will die!" cried Helen. "Aunt Eleanor! 
I must speak to Aunt Eleanor !" 

The nursery door opened. 

"Hush — ^hush!" said the voice of her 
aunt. " Who is making that noise ?" 

Helen started up from the floor, upon 
which she had fallen in her agitation, and 
rushing forward, seized her aunt by the gown. 

" The donkey kicked him — ^the donkey 
kicked him I " she cried. " Oh, Aunt Eleanoi*, 
don't let Willy die !" 

Quick as thought, Mrs. Thornton seized 
Helen's hand, and led her quickly into an 
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opposite room. She was almost breatliless 
with emotion as she shut the door^ and 
eagerly asked Helen what she meant. 

Helen, with the tears streaming down her 
face, told her of Willy^s fall, and of the kick 
which the donkey had given to his head. 

^^ Ah, child, why did not you say so be- 
fore? Now I fear it is too late!^^ And 
Mrs. Thornton hurried from the room, a look 
of agony upon her countenance, which Helen 
never forgot to the last day of her life. 



CHAPTER V. 

'' Too late V' 

Helen threw herself upon her knees before 
a chair, and buried her face in her hands ; and 
the dreadful thought rushed upon her mind, 
that if, indeed, her confession had been made 
"too late \" sh« would be the cause, — yes ! 
the guilty cause, — of her little cousin's death ! 

And then Helen thought of little Willy, 
and all his pretty, winning ways, — his gay 
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laugb^ and his merry talk^ — and how fond 
he used to be of her ; and now, perhaps^ she 
should never see him again. 

And then followed one remembrance after 
another of her aunt^s many acts of tender 
kindness to herself — ^how she had nursed her 
when she had been ill — ^how gently reproved 
her when she had been naughty — how she 
had ever treated her with even more indul- 
gence than she htid showed to her own chil- 
dren ; and now^ what was her reward ? 

Her little boy lay dying, through Helen's 
fault! 

Helen's head sank from the chair upon 
the floor, while tears, — ^bitter tears of grief 
and repentance, — ^gushed from her eyes, and 
she sobbed aloud. 

Oh, that she could undo what she had 
done I Willingly, she thought, would she 
give her life to save Willy's ! But What use 
was that thought now ? 

Ah, children, let us beware how we do 
wrong; for when we have once got into a 
habit of doing wrong, who can say what 
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may be the oonsequenoes ? Who can say 
iirhether we shall be ever able to do more to 
amend our fault than to be 9orry ? 

And what use was it now to Willy and to 
his mother that Helen was sorry ? 

A whol^hour did Helen remain upon the 
floor, crying bitterly% At the end of that 
time she could cry no more, for she was qifite 
exhausted* She sat up and listened. She 
heard the noise of a carriage coming ra^dly 
up the avenue, and she ran to the window 
which looked to the front of the house. It 
was the doctor^s carriage, — she knew it well, 
— ^which came up, the horses almost gallop- 
ing, to the door. Th^i she heard the steps 
let down, and the door-bell ring violently^ 
Footsteps hurried along the passage, past her 
door. Helen ran to it, and put her ea^ to 
the keyhole, for she dared not go out. She 
heard voices in eager whispers, and the nui*- 
sery door open, and then close. Then all 
was still again. 

Two whole long hours more 1 No (me 
came near Helcm, and she dared not go out. 
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The house seemed very, very still. Was 
Willy worse? she thought. 

Helen leant her head against the window- 
pane^ and her tears dropped silently. Oh^ 
how miserable she felt ! 

The doctor^s carriage had beenmken round 
to the stables ; but she now saw it come round 
again^ and stop at the hall door. Again she 
heard the steps let down^ and then the sound 
of the carriage door shuttings and the foot- 
man's voice, "All right — drive on I" 

" Oh/' thought Helen, "he could do no- 
thing ! He is gone ! Willy is dead ! I 
have killed him ! Oh, Willy, Willy !'' And 
she cried, — sadly, sadly. 

The door opened gently. Helen started 
to her feet. It was Mrs. Thornton. She 
looked very grave — ^very stem; it was the 
first time that Helen had ever seen such an 
expression upon her face, and Helen hid her 
face in her hands. 

But when Mrs. Thornton saw Helen's an- 
guish, that stern look passed from her face, 
and was replaced by one of pity. 

N 
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" Thank your heavenly Father, Helen, 
she said, ^^ that it has pleased Him, in His 
mercy, to spare me my son, and you the 
life-long remorse of having caused your con* 
sin^s death. Willy is better V^ 

Helen oHld not speak for joy, nor meet 
her aunt Eleanor's eye for shame. 

'' I have much to say to you, my dear,'' 
Mrs. Thornton continued; ^^but I cannot 
stop now. I must go back to my child. I 
merely came now to tell you he was better — 
I thought you would be so unhappy .'' 

" Oh, Aunt Eleanor I '^ was all that Helen 
could say ; but the tone in which she said it 
told Mrs. Thornton better than words how 
much she had suffered, 

** Go down to the schoolroom now, my 
dear," she said ; '' it is too cold for you here." 

Helen would rather have stayed where she 
was, or have gone to bed. She could not bear 
that any one should see her face. But her 
aunt Eleanor had desired her to do so, and 
she obeyed without a word. She felt that 
there was not a thing in the world^ at this 
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moment, that she would not gladly have done 
for her aunt Eleanor, to show her gratitude 
for that gentleness and kindness which 
Helen felt she had so ill-deserved. 

So, with her eyes red and swollen with- 
crying, and her head aching sadly, she went 
down to the schoolroom. She dared not lift 
up her eyes to Miss White's face, as she took 
her place at the table which was laid for tea. 
Miss White knew well what was the matter 
with Helen, for Willy's fall and Helen's deceit 
and falsehood could not be concealed from the 
whole house, as will presently be told. Miss 
White's manner was very grave and serious, 
but she did not say anything to Helen about 
what had happened. 

Once Helen heard her uncle's voice in the 
passage, and she trembled when she thought 
he would come in. If he was to look at her 
even, she thought she could not bear it ; and 
suddenly there came again to her mind aU 
that Nurse Freeman had said about his 
hatred of falsehood, and that she really be- 
lieved he would not even forgive one of his 

N 2 
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own cbildren if he found they had told an 
nntrath; and then she thought of the red 
iok^ and of Sally, and of the tulips, and little 
Fairy, and many and many another iBatance 
when she had not kept strictly to tmth ; — all 
came again to her recollection as if all had 
only happened the day before. She thought 
of the great and terrible Judgment-Day, and 
she burst into tears. 

^' You had better go to bed, Helen,'' said 
Miss White, — her voice was grave, but kind, 
for she saw how unhappy the little girl was, — 
" I will take you, my dear." 

Helen took the hand which was held out 
out towards her. Miss White led her up- 
stairs, and kindly put her to bed. She 
guessed that Helen would rather not be seen 
by Martha; and then she left the room. 

A little while after, the door softly opened, 
and Mrs. Thornton came to her bedside. 

'' Are you awake, Helen?" she gently asked, 

" Yes, Aunt Eleanor." 

" 1 am come to tell you that Willy is going 
o" well ; he is, I am thankful to say, quite 
f danger." 
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" Oh^ thank you — thank you, dear Aunt 
Eleanor ! " 

'^ Good night, Helen ; I will talk to you 
to-morrow." 

" Good night, Aunt Eleanor." 

Her aunt left the room, and Helen turned 
round and buried her face in her pillow. 
Mary presently came to bed. She had been 
sitting in her mother's dressing-room aU the 
evening, where there was a good fire, that 
she might have a little change of air. 

Helen took no notice when she came into 
the room, and Mary, thinking she was asleep, 
with her usual consideration, undressed and 
got into bed as quickly and as quietly as she 
could, and was soon fast asleep herself. 

Then, in the darkness and stillness of the 
night, Helen thought over all her past con- 
duct. Many more tears did she shed ; but 
she did better than shed tears, for she deter- 
mined she would tell her aunt Eleanor every- 
thing that was upon her conscience the verr 
next day; that she would confess the un 
truth about the red ink, and her equivoca 
tion about the tulips ; and how often^ sinct 
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then; ahe had given way to little deceits 
and falsehoods. After she had made this 
resolution^ Helen felt less unhappy^ and fell 
asleep^ for she was very, very weary. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The next morning came. Helen awoke, 
feeling as if there was something very pain- 
ful which had happened — ^as if there was 
something very hard and disagreeable for 
her to do; and then, as she became more 
and more awake, she remembered all that 
had taken place the day before, and the de- 
termination she had made in the night. 

It is not an easy task to turn good all at 
once. It is only by great difficulty that we 
can get into the right road again when once 
we have left it ; and sometimes it seems so 
hard, that we feel tempted to shut our eyes 
to the wrong we have begun to see, and to 
run back again to our former courses. Many, 
unhappily, do this, and then ^^ their state is 
worse than at first.'' 
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Helen felt this now^ when she thought how 
very dreadful it would be to have to tell Aunt 
Eleanor all ! And she felt much tempted to 
say nothing about the red ink and the tulips^ 
as the old excuses rose to her mind^ and the 
old thought^ '^ that no one would ever find 
it out/^ and " what was the good ?^' 

But she happily did not give way to the 
temptation. Willy^s danger had made too 
deep an impression upon her^ and she got 
up and finished dressing, still determined to 
tell all I And before this determination could 
have time to waver again, her aunt sent for 
her to come to her room. 

Helen obeyed immediately, but she felt 
very, very much afraid. 

Mrs. Thornton was in bed. She had sat 
up all night with Willy again, and she was 
very tired. Now he had fallen into a sweet 
sleep, and she came to get a little rest ; but 
before she did so, she sent for Helen, for she 
wished to lose no time in speaking to her. 

Helen came into the room; and when 
her aunt called her by her name, she crept 
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timidly to her bedside^ her eyes fixed upon 
the groimd^ for she dared not look up. 

And then Mrs. Thornton talked so gravely,- 
but so kindly^ for she saw how true was 
Helenas repentance. She told her how 
shocking had been her conduct^ and how 
terrible might have been the results. 

'' And if your little cousin had died^'^ she 
said, ''I think, my dear, you could never 
have been happy again.^' 

'' Oh, no, no. Aunt Eleanor!" sobbed 
Helen. '^And never, never will I tell an 
untruth again I" 

^^ Yes, Helen, I trust, indeed, that I may 
believe you ; and that as this was your first, 
so it will be your last falsehood," replied 
Mrs. Thornton. 

"Oh, Aunt Eleanor!" said Helen, "I 
have been a very, very naughty girl — ^much 
more naughty than you think 1" And she 
hid her face in the bed-clothes. 

" What do you mean, my dear Helen?" 
asked Mrs. Thornton, very much sur- 
prised. 
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'^ Oh, I want to tell you all — all V^ sobbed 
Helen. " Oh, Aunt Eleanor, do not give 
over loving me for ever — ^pray, pray don^t I" 

" If you have done wrong, my dear, you 
are now doing the first thing in your power 
to amend that wrong, by repenting it and 
confessing it. Tell me everything, and do 
not think I will cease to love you.^^ 

Helen, with many tears, and in a voice in- 
terrupted with sobs, now told her aunt all 
that was upon her conscience. 

When she had finished telling about the 
red ink, there was silence for a little time. 
Mrs. Thornton felt sadly grieved, and it was 
in a very grave voice that she said, 

" That was the worst of all, Helen ! The 
consequences were not so severe as they 
might have been this last time, but your 
conduct was far worse, for you let an inno- 
cent person bear your blame, and allowed 
her to be punished unjustly.'^ 

There was silence for some little time, and 
then Helen said, lifting up her face from the 
bed, he^l^es streaming with tears, 
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'^ Is there anythiiig I can do^ Aunt 
Eleanor?" 

^^ Yes^ my dear^ there is one thing you can 
do, but it will be very painful. You must go 
to Sally^s mother, and say her daughter was 
innocent, for that you threw over the ink." 

" Oh, Aunt Eleanor," cried Helen, ''must 
I do that ? It is so long ago now." 

'' Whose fault is it that it is so long ago ?" 
asked Mrs. Thornton. 

Helen made no reply, and Mrs. Thornton 
continued : '' And you must wnte to Sally 
herself, and beg her to forgive you the injury 
you have done her. It might have ruined 
her for life, Helen I" 

'' Oh, Aunt Eleanor, it will be so dreadful 
to do that I — to tell all 1 Oh, what will they 
think 1" 

" Oh^ my dear child, if you dread so much 
the bad opinion and the blame of your fellow- 
creatures, how could you dare to meet the 
eye of your heavenly Father? And that 
Eye was upon you all through, Helen, — as it 
is upon each of us, little as we th^of it." 
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Much more did Mm, Thornton say upon 
this solemn subject^ till Helen felt more 
strongly than ever the guiltiness of her con- 
duct; and then^ when her aunt saw how she was 
bowed down bv sorrow, she reminded her of 
all the gracious promises of forgiyeness held 
out to those who repent and amende and, she 
drew the weeping child to her side^ and ten- 
derly kissed her; and Helen felt comforted. 

Before she sent Helen from her room, Mrs. 
Thornton told her that^ not ten minutes 
after she hkd confessed about Willy^s fall^ 
Mr, Thornton came to her in a great hurry, 
to say that John the groom had just been to 
tell him that he had found the donkey tied 
near the garden front-door with the saddle 
turned; and that when he had taken the 
donkey round to the stables^ he found that 
one of the girth buckles was broken. He had 
not said anything of it to any of the servants, 
as he went straight from the stables to his 
own house at the lodge to his supper, as 
it was rather late when he had finished 
his work. But that the next day his 
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children had been oftt blackberrying in the 
little copse, and that they found Willy's 
basket in the park, and the girth buckle a 
little way -further on. They would not have 
seen this buckle, very likely, if it had not 
been that they were stooping about picking 
up a quantity of beautiful blackberries which 
lay scattered about. All this had struck 
John as curious, and, bringing back the 
basket to the house in the afternoon, he 
mentioned where it had been found, and 
about the donkey's saddle. Martha, who 
was passing through the kitchen at the time, 
heard what he was talking about, and know- 
ing what the doctor had said, she immediately 
went to Mr. Thornton, who had just come 
in, and told him. Mr. Thornton directly 
guessed the whole truth, and ran upstairs to 
Mrs. Thornton to tell her. She had, how- 
ever, upon Helen's confession, already sent 
off for the doctor to bleed Willy. 

" So you see, Helen, it would all have been 
found out, even if you had not told me your- 
self; but it would have been found out too 
late ! The doctor told me that if I had sent 
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for him five minutes later^ he should have 
been from home, and would not have returned 
for some hours — and then it would have been 
too late to have saved Willy V' 

I need hardly say that Helen did not let 
that day pass without writing to Sally, and 
seeing Mrs. Jenkins. 

Poor Mrs. Jenkins seemed more grateful 
to Helen for telling the truth now, than in- 
dignant at her having concealed it so long. 

" I knew my Sally had not done it all 
along V she said to her husband, when she 
told him that evening all that had happened ; 
" I knew it all along, and I always said so ! but 
to be sure, how pretty of Miss Helen to come 
and tell me — after so long, too ! Bless her I" 

" Humph,^^ growled her husband ; " it 
would have been prettier if she had told at 
the time, to my mind ! It might have been 
the undoing of our Sail V' 

" Well, let bygones be bygones, Joe ! " 
said his wife ; '^ the young lady will never 
tell another untruth as long as she lives, take 
my word for it.^^ 

^' I^d rather take it nor hers V sneered he. 
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It is only the very, very kind who will 
believe directly in the amendment of those 
who repent. Distrust is one of the punish- 
ments which they who do wrong must bear, 
particularly when the fault is that of want of 
truth. 

And this Helen found. She never, never 
did tell an untruth again as long as she 
lived, but for many, many months had she 
to bear the pain of seeing that her word was 
not quite trusted, wh6n there arose any 
« question about a fact. It was not from her 
kind aunt Eleanor, it was not from Mary, 
that she had to bear this want of trust, but 
jfrom Mrs. Freeman, and Martha, and — 
worse than all — ^from her uncle. 

Helen bore it humbly and patiently, — for 
she knew it was the punishment she deserved. 
But she lived to see the day when her word 
was as fully believed by Mr. Thornton as 
that of any of even his own children. 
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